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INVITATION. 

\/isttoss are always weleome at The Con- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


AM excellent portrait of the new member of the 
Cabinet appears on the front cover page. 
Elihu Root is the son of a professor in Hamilton 
College at Clinton, New York, and was born 
at Clinton in 1845 and graduated from Hamilton 
in 1864. He taught school for a year, then 
studied law, and in due time rose to the leader- 
ship of the New York bar. For two years 
during the eighties Mr. Root held the office of 
United States District Attorney, and was a 
delegate to the state constitutional convention 
of 1894. His life of larger usefulness at Wash- 
ington began when President McKinley, in 
August, 1899, appointed him Secretary of War 
in succession to General Alger. President | 
Roosevelt renewed the appointment, and Mr. 
Root remained in his Cabinet until January, 
1904, serving, meanwhile, as a member of the 
Alaska Boundary Commission. 


Ne that we love our enterprising merchants 
less, but our natural scenery more, we read 
with sympathetic interest of an expedition 
recently made by a delegation from the Village 
Improvement Society of Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire. One of the merchants, or rather his 
advertising man, had plastered black and 
yellow paint over several yards of a ledge that 
juts into the river below the bridge. The ledge 
was the objective point of the expedition. 
Armed with a wheelbarrow-load of rags, scrub- 
bing - brushes and kerosene, the improvers 
sallied forth, and by two hours of hard labor 
improved the advertisement off the rock. The 
incident suggests that all through the country- 
side are opportunities for such small groups of 
beauty-defenders to be busy and useful. 
& 

Bee young robins, in some way made mother- 
less, attracted the attention of a sympathetic 
woman in Farmington, Connecticut. She cap- 
tured them without much difficulty, established 
them in a commodious cage, and constituted 
herself provider of angleworms. The robins 
grew and throve. Soon they were large enough 
to look out for themselves, and their generous 
friend turned them loose. They went willingly 
enough, and now spend the day and night in 
the woods, or somewhere out of sight, but 
every morning return to the woman who saved 
their lives, and make it clear that they rely 
on her for breakfast. Students of sociology 
will recognize that the incident strikes a very 
familiar note. To help, without putting an 
end to self-help, is not so simple a proposition 


as it looks. 
A dat dg in a number of places note that 
women are adopting the fashion of going 
bareheaded to church, but neglect to add that 
this practice is one the fathers would have 
commended. Some people took the matter very 
seriously once upon a time. In town meeting, 
May 25, 1775, in Abington, Massachusetts, it 
was ‘‘ Voted, It is an indecent way that the 
female sex do sit in their hats and bonnets to 
worship God in His house, offensive to many 
people of this town.’’ ‘Tradition records that 
this deliverance led to a general disuse of head- 
coverings in that region; but the reform, such 
as it was, did not rest on the convictions of 
those it chiefly concerned, and after a while 
the hats and bonnets came back. If the 
Abington voters had been a trifle wiser, they 
would have realized that this was no issue for 
town meeting, but a question for woman suf- 
frage only. 
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“ hat can an old man do but die?’’ Well, 


he can live and glory in his age, which 
presumably has brought him wisdom, and 
which assuredly should not have robbed him 
of all power to enjoy. This is the view that 
has been growing during the last half-century, 
and it is sustained by the Venerable Club of 
Windham, Connecticut, an organization that 
limits membership to men who have reached 
their threescore and ten. The club held its 
annual dinner recently. The youngest member 


present was seventy, and there was only one 
so young as that, the average age being seventy- 
The oldest man proudly owned 





seven and over, 


}to the very end their certainty that life is 
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up to ninety-two. Good appetites prevailed. 
Excellent speeches were made. Informal con- 
versation developed a sane and hopeful outlook 
—all as it should be. It is good to read of 
septuagenarians like these Venerables of Wind- 
ham. A Christian gentleman would wish to 
meet advancing years in their spirit, and hold 


worth living. 
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FAMOUS STONES. 
oston is not the only community which 


the world’s revolutions. When the Japan 
captured Mukden they found the black stone o 
the Manchu dynasty, regarded by that people 
as marking the center of the universe. Even 
without possession of the sacred rock it loo 
as if the Japanese were putting themse 
pretty much in the middle of things, and 
making the rest of the world spin about their 
island kingdom. A 


The worship of stones was an ancient and 
universal custom, and relics of its practice ar, 
found all over the world. ‘Two oblong pi 
of rock are revered in Samoa as two deities, 
Forga and Toafa, and are held to be the — 
of the God of Rain. Peruvian stones played a 
large part in the religious ceremonies of that 
country, and in the Fiji Islands a smooth 
—— stone is supposed to be the abode 
gods, 
Up to the end of the nineteenth century the 
peasants of the Norwegian mountains cherished 
round stones, which they kept in a comfortab) 
bed of fresh straw. Once a week these stoi 
were carefully washed, smeared with butter 
steeped in ale, and they were treated with 
respect in order that they might bring 


luck to the house. 

Kaaba, the holy stone of — is worn anf] 
polished by the kisses of the crowding pilgrims 
while the Do-ring of Lassa, Tibet, mar 
another center of the universe. 

There are other stones of legendary or his- 
torical interest which have played a practical 

rt in national or civie life. The Stone 


Scone was originally supposed to be the ances- 
It was kept in th 


t 


tral god of the Lrish Scots. 
gray old Castle of Dunstaffnage until it w 
carried to Scone, and the Scottish kings were 
crowned upon it. Edward I brought it to 
Westminster Abbey, and it forms the seat of 
the coronation chair used by all the British 
sovereigns. a 

The London Stone marked the meeting-plaée 
of the Roman roads which ran through the 
kingdom, and from it all distances were reck 
oned. It was supposed to have been broug 
from Troy, and is mentioned in very early 
records. yy! a fragment of it is embedd 
in the wall of St. Swithin’s Church, London, 
and protected by a strong iron grille. 

Set in the foundation of an old building in a 


little dingy Boston street is the well-know#) EAST GREENWIC 


there are two, were brought from England i 
1700, and for years were used to grind pain 
The big round stone which served as the 
grinder afterward became a landmark by whic 
distances were calculated and directions giv 
It is now carefully preserved, but althoug 
a busy thoroughfare, 
ever step out of their way to see it. 


Boston Stone. This stone, or rather stones, i 
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“Meashers Wanted 


entertains a suspicion that it is the fae Aire Seminary, 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 






















FOR SCHOOLS, School 

Supply Co., 23 Court St., Boston. 

Academy for Boys. 
Eas pate, Mass. 

- Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
fully equipped laboratories in bn mye Chemistry and 

Biology. New Athletic Field, 44 wile and strai eet 

track. 65th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., ipal. 


iss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
ROEBEL SCHOOL OF KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL CLASSES. Boston, Mass. 


Circular on request. 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
53d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to fice pupils. Cultured homes 


for promising boys. New building with superb gym- 
nasium and swimming tank. THE SECRETARY. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
raining. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer eourses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 














of the/ request. 





VERMONT ACADEMY £° Boys. 
Nine modern buildings and excellent equipment. New 

laboratories, gymnasium, athletic field. School life 
is unusually earnest and attractive. College prepara- 
tory, scientific, music and art courses. Terms moderate. 
Address JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


GODDARD SEMINARY. °edueational. 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Attractive 
) home atmosphere. Modern buildings. Excellent equip- 
ment. Large grounds. Located in the heart of the 
Green Mountains. Illustrated catalogue. $170 a year. 
Orlando K. Hollister, A. M., Prin., Barre, Vt. 


The School of Agriculture 








of) and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to_become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica 5 . 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 
titie Schooland Business. Illustrated pamphletsent free. 
Please address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


1o2d Year. 


Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. 


An endowed institution with ex 
Laboratories and Gymnasium, 
uilt in 1904, provides healthful and 
Rooms furnished and cared for. 
JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


H, R. I. Founded 1802. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
College Properatesy and General Courses. high 
grade school for boys and girls of moderate means. 
For Particulars address REV. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 











Cushman Hall, 
homelike gouidenes 
erm: - . 





Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. , 
New building. Modern equipment. $200 in prizes for 
1905-6. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. .- 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young menand young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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Comprises the following Departments : 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. 8. and B. D.) 

The Engineering Department CE B. S.) 

The Medical School {Degree 1, D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School, Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and 

equal terms to all d 

For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 


$202 
COLORADO 


and RETURN 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific @ 
North-Western Line 


Daily from Chicago, August 30th to September 4th 
to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. Return 
limit a 12th, with privilege of extension 
to October 7th. Account National Encampment, 
. A. R., at Denver, September 47, s 1e 
Colorado Special leaves Chicago, 7:00 P. M. daily, 
oul? one night en route. Another fast train leaves 
daily, 11:00 P.M. For booklets and full particulars 
address W. B. NISSEN, ‘assenger 

Yes 


Traffic Manager, ©. & N. W. Chicago. 


joung women are admitted on 
artments of the College. 
































Gilmanton Academy, “ws 


Thorough preparation for the leading colleges and 
technical schools. Elective courses. ec. Elocution. 
Physical Training. Located on high ground overlook- 
ing world-famed mountain and lake country. $400. 


' University of Maine, 9rono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Mili 








AN ARMY DRESS REVIVED. j 


ocked hats and full dress have been | 
mended by General Miles for the uniform | 

of the Massachusetts militia, and a revival o! 
the Continental costume, knee-breeches and all 
is contemplated. ‘‘It will inspire respect 
raise patriotic interest with both troops and 
citizens,’’ says the general. There is no thought 


regiments. That was a motley dress of hon 
spun and cotton, and some of it was 

But its wearers fought as gallantly as if clothed 
in the spick-and-span uniform of a crack corps. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine prints a letter 
dated from Cambri July 23, 1775: 

‘*As the Continental army unfortunately has 
no uniforms, and co uently many inconve- 
niences arise from not being able to distinguish 
commissioned from non-commissioned officers, 
and non-commissioned officers from privates, 
it is desired that some badges of distinction be 
immediately produced. It is ordered that Oftice 
have red or —] colored cockades in their hats; 
Captains yellow or buff, and subalterns green 
Sergeants re be distinguished by an epau 
or strap of cloth on the right sh ler, and 
the corporals green. ’’ 

Washington issued an order that the com- 
mander-in-chief should wear a ‘“‘ light blue 
Ribband across his breast between his coat and 
waistcoat; Majors and Brigadiers a pink Rib- 
band, and aide-de-camps hg 

Later, in 1780, we the army in more 
orderly and _ fitting array, brave in Lene coats, 
buff facings and white or buff ‘‘underclothes,’ 
with white and black feathers in the cocked 
hats. And it is this uniform which may once 
more appear on the militia of the Bay State. 


of adopting the first costume of our ammuneeTe 
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TOO UNCONVENTIONAL. 


r. and Mrs. Binks and little Bessie had 

returned home from an evening at grand | 
opera, and were discussing the merits of the 
principal singers. 


‘*Wasn’t Madame X. 
to-night ?’’ said Mr. Binks. 
“*She was wonderful !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Binks. 
**T never heard her sing so well. To my mind | 

she is the greatest ee prima donna. ’’ 
Here Bessie demurred. 
‘‘Huh!’’ said the little girl, ‘‘She’s no 
prima donna at all.’’ 
“‘Why, my dear!’’ replied her mother. ‘‘What | 
do you mean ?’’ | 
‘I mean just what I say,’’ persisted Bessie. | 
“‘She’s no prima donna. I could understand 
every word she said.’’ | 


in splendid voice 

















tary Drill. Necessary expenses 
about$200a year. ‘ Fellows,Pres., , Me. 


ILTON SEMINARY "i502: 0.2% 


‘or young menand women. Preparation for college or 
business. Certiticate admits to leading colleges. Music, 
Art, Physical Training. New brick gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Terms very lerate. Catal 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


BBOT ACADEMY, “‘Nresf® 


EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Hol- 
oke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasium. 
ennis, basket ball, golf. Address Abbot Academy. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 
For Pianists and Music Teachers. 
Special Department for Children. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston. of) year. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 

PALL TERM amet em agg Supe. 28. s008. College Pre- 
Fine buildin 8, Neulthy location, twe hours from Port- 


land and six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue: 
mention this paper. REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 
Billerica, Mass. 


18 miles from Boston. Fits for business, technical 
schools and college. Limited to 50 boys. $500 per 
year. Only requisite—good character. Receives 
boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. New gymnasium. Man- 
ual training. Send for illustrated booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 
































NEW BEDFORD 
/4TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


The success of our graduates, many of 
whom are holding positions as agents, treas- 
urers or superintendents of cotton mills, is 
our guarantee. Fall Term opens Septem- 
ber 25, 1905. For catalogue, address, 


H. W. NICHOLS, Supt., New Bedford, Mass. 











Cc HING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


or Young Men and Young Women. Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
$225 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board, 
room, tuition, ete. Catalogue and illus(rated booklet 











sent on request. H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 
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Gentlemen’s 
Pocket Toilet 
Case. 





Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.00, 
postage 15 cents extra. The 
Name Plate engraved for 3 cents 
a letter additional. There isroom 
for three initial letters only. 


The Case is made of 
seal grain leather, with 
Sterling Silver Name 
Plate, and small Mirror 
onone side. It contains 
1 Olivewood solid back 
Brush, | Celluloid 
Comb, | Tooth Brush 
and | Nail Brush. Just 
the thing for tourists. 
Size 84 x 2% x1% inches. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 
WAS on my way to 
{1 District No. 17 of acer- 
tain backwoods town of 
the Empire State, where I had 
been engaged to teach the com- 
ing winter term of school. 





I was walking over what 
seemed to me a wofully lonesome, forsaken | 
road. At every point I had been delayed, and 
now found myself ten miles from my destina- 
tion, with night coming on and a cold storm 
threatening. 

I was tired and decidedly homesick. Already 
I had made up my mind to apply for lodging 
at the first house that looked promising. 

It was an agreeable surprise when, on emer- 
ging from a bit of woods, I found near at hand 
a homelike farmhouse, surrounded by tidy, 
substantial buildings, in a pleasant valley 
that stretched away into the gathering 
shadows. 

A middle-aged woman, with what seemed 
to me a particularly sweet, refined face, 
opened the door, and cheerfully bade me 
welcome. The head of the house, who 
soon came in, also greeted me with hospi- 
tality. 

He was a heavy, muscular man, with a 
jovial face, in which were a pair of keen 
gray eyes. I soon discovered him to be a 
retired drover. 

When he learned that the buying, selling 
and handling of stock had also been a large 
part of my father’s business he seemed to 
take a new interest in me; and later in the 
evening he told me the following story of 
his own adventures, stopping now and then 
to speak to a handsome collie that lay at his 
feet: 

‘*There were no railroads in this part of 
the state then, and the almost invariable 
method of transporting stock was to take 
the animals on foot over the old turnpike 
to Catskill—a tedious journey, occupying 
several days. And it required considerable 
skill and shrewdness to deliver a drove 
intact at its destination. 

‘*T had made the trip several times, while 
still a young man, as what might be called 
first assistant. One day, soon after my 
return from an unusually successful jour- 
ney, 1 was summoned to the office of one of 
the largest firms in the business. 

‘There was a little talk one way or 
another, but the upshot of it was that I 
was asked to take one hundred and ninety- 
three sheep through to Catskill. I was 
much surprised and not a little elated to be 
thus singled out by the firm, for there were 
plenty of older men whom they could have 
secured. 

“In the drove there were to be a few 

merinos, choice ones, twenty-three of them. 
My employers mentioned this fact in a quiet 
way two or three times, and I soon dis- 
covered that for some cause those merinos 
were of more value in their eyes than all the 
rest of the drove. They were beauties, and 
I learned later that they were destined for a 
wealthy specialist in this breed. 

“The head of the firm asked me many 
questions, and went over the route with me 
on paper. 

“*I was to have two helpers—Tim Tracy, 

a freckled, keen-eyed young chap of seven- 
teen, and my dog. I didn’t want any 
more, 

“IT always had a knack with animals, 
especially dogs, and I had raised and trained 
‘Bets’ myself. She was worth a dozen two- 
footed helpers. I never saw but one dog | 
smarter than Bets and Prince here, her descend- 
ant.’’ 

The old drover stroked the collie’s head with 
a smile, for the handsome animal had risen and | 
was looking—it really seemed reproachfully—at 
his master. ‘‘There, old fellow, you needn’t 
mind if there was one animal just a trifle 
smarter than you, for it was your own ancestor. | 

“It was along in the fall when we started,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘and the weather at first was | 
fine. But it was about time for the storm that | 
is said to come near the autumn equinox. 

‘For several days we got along finely, the | 
sheep proving an easy lot to handle. The | 
merinos, doubtless obeying some law of con- 
sanguinity, kept well bunched, and usually 
might be found about the middle of the pack, 
which suited me first rate. 

“I studied all these sheep sharply, but espe- 
cially the merinos. ‘To many people sheep look 
about the same, while to others they have 
individuality and distinguishing features much 
like people. Fortunately for me, I belonged to 
the latter class. In a short time I knew I could 





identify my sheep anywhere, even if mixed | carefully night and morning, as they went in | all comers; 


with another flock. | 
“There were various places along the route | 


where drovers and their 
| herds could secure com- 
fortable ‘keep.’ Thus 
far we had made con- 
nections exactly as 
planned. 

‘*Then came a tre- 
mendous storm—I sup- 
pose the equinoctial. 
My stars, how it 














' Gy Shelor0 
\C.SCOC0ar Oo! 


tall farmer eying the sheep 
critically and giving fresh proof 
of his knowledge of ‘blood’ and 
fine breeding by singling out and 
commenting upon the handsome 
merinos as they passed through 









to expect, but by push- 
ing rather hard, we 
reached it before dark. 
I was agreeably sur- 
prised at its appear- 
ance, Though in a 
lonely country, on a 
road comparatively lit- 
tle travelled, it was 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“HE EVEN POINTED OUT WITH A MOTION OF HIS HAND THE 
FEW.... SLIGHTLY THE BEST.” 


We lost one day entirely, then pushed 
We were anxious to get ahead, for 


rained ! 
on again. 


| we were in the worst section of our route, a 


wild, lonely country, part of which bore none 
too good a reputation. 
‘*But to our disappointment we learned, soon 


after noon, that the bridge across Frisky Creek 


had been torn out by the flood, and that the 
creek itself was utterly unfordable—and would 
be for some days to come. 

**This was a staggerer. However, we were 
told that by making a détour of several miles 
we could cross the creek at a new bridge higher 
|up that had withstood the flood. Moreover, 
we were assured that we could doubtless obtain 
lodging for ourselves and pasture for our 
animals overnight with ‘Old Man’ Christy. 





‘I didn’t know the country, neither of us | 


knew anything about Old Man Christy, and we | quite so strongly 
But there seemed nothing else | accompanied his master, and watched his every | 


didn’t want to go. 
todo; our business was to get ahead. 

“*And, after all, 
spirits. So far we had done well. 
had tired out; not one was sick ; 
all, not one was missing. 


We went. 


or came out of pasture. 
**It proved to be farther to the Christy place 


we were in pretty good | mands even before they were spoken. 
Not a sheep a true collie, beautifully marked. 

and best of | 
We counted them | match my faithful Bets for intelligence against | tions and begged a hasty lunch, making such 
but I was already convinced that | excuses as I could. 


easily the tidiest-looking place we had passed in 
several days. The whole big farm, as far as 
we could see, bore unmistakably the marks of 
prosperity. 

‘*Nor was the owner out of keeping with 
his environment. He was a tall man, still 
straight, though his gray hair, white mustache 
and general appearance showed him to be nearly 
threescore and ten. I could hardly make out 
his rather striking face, but it certainly showed 
force and decision. 

‘*Mr. Christy at once acceded to our request 
for keep, and led the way to a large, well-fenced 
pasture, where several sleek head of young stock 
were quietly feeding. Some young horses in 


|to the house. Just before 





the bars. He even pointed out 


than we had been led! with a motion of his hand the few that I had 


already decided to be slightly the best. 

‘*A storm was coming up, and we returned 
night shut down 
there was a smart clatter of hoofs, and a young 
lady cantered sharply by toward the barns, 
riding a bay pony. The face of our host 
lighted up suddenly, and there was a world 
of affection in his tone when he presently 
introduced, ‘My granddaughter, Etta Christy.’ 

**T had escaped entirely heart-whole until! 
then, but —’’ The old drover paused, a 
smile on his bluff, pleasant face, and for a 
few moments seemed plunged in pleasant 
introspection. 

**l was astir early the next morning,’ 
he went on. ‘‘I settled with Christy, and 
soon after breakfast we had our sheep on 
the road. 

**Bets drove them carefully out of the 
pasture as usual, and as usual Tim and I 
each counted them. There were just one 
hundred and eighty-nine! Four were 
missing. ‘There was no mistake. We each 
had the same count precisely. ‘And I 
think,’ said ‘Tim, suddenly, ‘that the missing 
sheep are merinos!’ 

**On a second’s reflection I was sure he 
was right. Sending Bets ahead to hold the 
drove, we quickly canvassed the lot. Four 
of the merinos were gone! 

**That was a setback for me, I can tell 
you. I could not in the slightest degree 
account for it. I knew they had not been 
left in the pasture; I could trust Bets for 
that. Even had they been caught in some 
thicket, she would have notified me; and 
had they broken out I was certain they 
would not have strayed far. But in road or 
field there was no sign of the animals. 

**T did some hard thinking then, but 
without much result. If the sheep had 
been stolen, as I began to believe, it was 
still a mystery how the few could have 
been separated from the flock so quietly 
that still night as not to arouse even the 
vigilant Bets. 

**More than once I turned to go back and 
lay the matter before Christy, but each 
time I resolved—I could hardly tell why— 
to say nothing to him. But at the first 
farmhouse I stopped and left directions for 
informing me should any strays be dis- 
covered in that vicinity. The farmer, an 
honest-looking old fellow, regarded me curi- 
ously. ‘Lost a lot o’ sheep, hey?’ 

** *Only four.’ 

***Been stoppin’ over with Old Man 
Christy ?’ 

ee tg 

**The old fellow looked at me quizzi 
cally, opened his mouth ‘as if to say 
something, then shut it with a comical! 
snap, and said, hastily, ‘Yes, I’ll notify 
ye if I see them strays. Kind o’ showery, 
ain’t it?’ 

**We stopped that night at the place we 
had hoped to reach the evening before, It 
had taken a day to make the loop that 
enabled us to cross Frisky Creek. 

**Just before we stopped we met a 
handsome pair of grays, coming along 
at a spanking gait and driven by—I was 


|somewhat surprised—our host of the night 





the farmyard also showed that they were no | 


common breed. But perhaps nothing about the 
premises in the way of stock appealed to me 
as the magnificent dog that 


movement, as if wishing to forestall his com- | 


Ile was 


‘* Hitherto I had always been willing to 


here was a little more than her equal. 


‘*We turned the sheep into the pasture, the follow, to our light ‘skeleton,’ 


before. 

**In his démocrat wagon was a neat crate, 
containing a pair of Berkshire pigs, lusty 
fellows, apparently thoroughbred. On the seat 
beside his master was the splendid collie, alert 
and keen-eyed as ever. 

*‘Christy did not fail to stop to admire the 
merinos and comment upon their fine qualities, 
driving on presently in the direction of his 
farm. And still I said nothing about the loss 
of the sheep. 

‘‘I was awake early the next morning, and 
with a presentiment of further evil. As soon 
as it was light I strolled out to the pasture 
where the sheep had been placed. 1 soon made 
out the merinos quietly feeding together. I 
fairly gasped as I counted them. There were 
just sixteen! Three more were missing. 

‘*For a few minutes I was sick enough. I 
considered my reputation and prospects pretty 
well blasted. Then I began to get angry. I 
also made a sudden resolution. 

‘Routing Tim out, 1 gave him a few direc- 


I then harnessed Rob, our 
seasoned drove-horse, trained to lead, stand or 
and with Bets 
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between my knees, was soon taking the back 
track straight to the Christy place. 

‘Sturdy old Rob took the road in grand 
shape, and lifted me over the long, lonesome 
stretch with a rush. It was still quite early 
when I reached the vicinity of the Christy 
farm, and leaving Rob and Bets in a snug 
thicket, started forward on foot. The night 
pasture and all its surroundings lay quiet and 
peaceful in the morning light. ‘There were no 
strays in the pasture—faithful Bets had made 
no such error. I resolved to explore farther. 

‘*Crossing a thick belt of woods that skirted 
the pasture, 1 soon came out in an open, rolling 
country, mostly pasture, and doubtless part of 
the big farm. Cattle and horses were in sight, 
scattered here and there and feeding quietly ; 
but as far as I could see, not a sign of a sheep. 

‘*T had about made up my mind that so far, 
at least, 1 had come on a fool’s errand, and 
was turning away, when, far off to my right 
and close to the woods, I saw a little bunch 
of animals moving slowly along. My heart 
gave a thump, for I knew at once they were 
sheep. At first I thought they were entirely 
alone, but now I saw, close behind them and 
directing their course with steady skill, a dog. 
No human being was near them. 

‘‘Soon I could count them. There were three 
—merinos. I knew they were mine. My heart 
exulted, but I paused to watch with admiration 
the marvelous work of that splendid collie. 

‘*The sheep were tired, for they had travelled 
far. The night had been too short for the long 
trip, and the dog was plainly worried. Eagerly 


but patiently he worked them along, following | 


what I discovered to be an abandoned road. . 

‘*Soon they were opposite a barway to one of 
the pastures, a barway with a possible, though 
difficult opening—doubtless made so intention- 
ally. By a series of adroit manceuverings the 
dog soon had the sheep in the pasture, and 
passed on over the hill with them. 

‘*You may be sure I followed. And I was 
not surprised to find still another pasture, lying 
in a basin between the hills, entirely out of 
sight. It had a flock of thrifty-looking sheep in 
it. 1 soon discovered my other four merinos. 

‘*The collie left his charges here, and then 
with proudly waving tail started for home, to 
receive what to him was the sweetest thing in 
all the world, his master’s praise. 

“It was all plain enough now. Stories to 
which I had listened, half-incredulously, when 
a boy, stories of dogs possessing such intelli- 
gence and skill that they could be trained to 
‘cut out’ indicated animals from a flock, came 
back to me now. I remembered how the suave 
old farmer had commented upon those merinos, 
pointing out a few extra fine ones that first 
evening—yes, and the evening following, and 
the alert collie watching his every movement 
with those wonderful eyes. 

‘*The conduct of the old farmer to whom I 
had spoken about strays was also explained. 
Doubtless others knew or surmised more than 
they chose to tell, thus accounting for the rather 
disrespectful nickname, Old Man Christy. 


‘*But my resentment did not cool a bit, and | 


I am afraid that it was with rather scant cere- 
mony that, a little later, 1 entered the farm- 
house. I was always a little hot-headed. 

‘*But the doughty old farmer never flinched. 
He met my charges, first with a flat denial, 
then with a straight bluff, and there flashed 
into his deep-set eyes a gleam that meant danger. 

‘*However, in those days it took more than 
one pair of angry eyes to halt me if 1 knew 
1 was ix the right. I was preparing to deliver 
my ultimatum, and I think he was preparing 
to call in his help to throw me out of the win- 
dow, when_ suddenly he seemed to go all to 
pieces. 

‘*His face flushed, then paled, and his voice 
became husky. He lifted his hand, as if beg- 
ging me to desist, and passed into another room, 
a kind of library, motioning me to follow. 

‘*Turning abruptly, I saw the cause of his 
change. In the doorway, flushed and anxious, 
a curious, startled look in her big, brown eyes, 
was his granddaughter. I didn’t know what 
to say, and therefore said nothing. Whether 
she had overheard much or little 1 didn’t know. 
Our voices had been none too low. For a moment 
the girl looked at me with an odd expression, 
an expression that seemed to say that I did not 
fully understand the case, and to implore me to 
be lenient. Then she was gone. 

“I went into the other room, and found that 
1 was to have no more trouble with Old Man 
Christy. It was plain that he would have 
given the half of his possessions rather than 
have the girl know the truth. And as sudden 
a change had come over me. 

‘*I left the man presently with the under- 
standing that if those seven merinos were | 
returned to my drove in good condition before | 
sundown that day the matter would probably 
be dropped; and returning to Rob and Bets, 
I rejoined Tim and the drove as soon as possible. 

‘* But my thoughts returned often to the 
strange old man. He was not poor.” Why 
should he do as he had done? Was he subject 
to mental lapses? Or, as 1 believed 
likely, did he have an occasional mania to pit 
his shrewdness and skill and the wonderful 
powers of his dog against law and order and 
the powers that be? Something of the kind I 
believed, and believe yet. 

‘*A good two hours before sundown the gray 





| horses came swinging over the road, attached 
to a long spring wagon, in which was a roomy 
jerate. But the striking old figure with the 
| eray hair and white mustache was not on the 
| driver’s seat. One of the hired men, a foreigner, 
| held the reins. He unloaded the sheep in stolid 
| silence. 

| ‘In due time we delivered our drove without 
|a single loss, and to the mutual satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

‘‘Nearly a year later I received a newspaper 
clipping,—directed in a woman’s hand,—con- 
taining an account of the death of Holman 
Christy, a well-to-do farmer and stock-raiser. 
He had been found dead in his pasture, —heart- 
disease,—with his favorite dog, a noble collie, 
keeping faithful watch beside him. The account 
stirred me deeply. 

‘* Some two weeks after this the stage-driver 
informed me one day that a box awaited me at 
his barns. I went in some surprise to claim it. 
‘The box proved to be a crate containing a 
| noble-looking dog. 

Christy collie. There was a note signed by 
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above the city hall was fully worth its 


original heavy cost. As a timepiece, 
however, it was thoroughly exasperating; in 
spite of all efforts to retard its overhasty motions, 
‘it persisted in keeping ahead of time. The 
| butcher standing guard in the doorway of the 
| little shop occupying the opposite corner always 
replied when anxious stran- 
|gers, hurrying trainward, 
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| Etta Christy. She referred briefly to her grand- 
father’s death, stated that the dog was pining 
over his loss, and that she sent him to me, 
knowing something of my skill with animals, 
and believing that with care and patience he 
would recover. 

“*There was no reference to that autumn 
morning when she had appealed to me mutely 
to be merciful, but I knew I could read between 
the lines the larger message of gratitude. 

‘It did take time and patience and gentleness 
with the dog, but I succeeded, and a nobler 
animal I never knew. I think he would have 
gone straight to his death at my bidding when 
he finally yielded and acknowledged me as his 
master; and I could fill a book with tales of his 
intelligence. ’’ 

The old drover paused, regarded the dog 
sleeping at his feet a moment affectionately, 
then rose and presently called to his wife some- 
thing in regard to shutting up for the night; 
and there was a pleasant blending of affection 
and pride in his tones as he pronounced the 
| name ‘‘Etta.’’ 
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these enthusiastic young persons labored stren- 
uously to overcome prejudices ; and soon, so far 
| as football was concerned, the board weakened. 
When it came to basket-ball, however, there 
were stronger prejudices to overcome. At last 
the board grudgingly consented to rent a suitable 
room for one month, and to endure the game 
for that brief period of time on trial. If all 





playing endless silly tricks on the unsuspecting 
little teacher. 

‘*Girls,’’ said she, one afternoon, as they were 
flocking down the steps, ‘‘let’s dress up in some 
ridiculous way to-morrow, just for fun. Let’s 
all curl our hair in Kittie Blaine curls —’’ 

‘*We did that Monday,’’ objected Cissy 
Laurence, ‘‘and I couldn’t sleep all night with 
my hair done up in rags.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ sympathized Anastasia Mallett. ‘‘It 
was just like trying to slumber on a bushel of 
door-knobs. No more curls for this damsel.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ agreed Delia, ‘‘it was a nuisance, 
and he didn’t notice the curls, anyway. I’ll 
try to think of something really startling by the 
time basket-ball’s over to-night. ’’ 

That Delia had succeeded was evident the 
next morning. Cissy, leaning on a crutch, 
limped slowly down the aisle to her seat near 
the window. Anastasia wore her right arm in 
a sling, and, not being ambidextrous, made 
fearful and wonderful work of her written exer- 
cises. Doris had each separate finger swathed 
in a neat, glaringly white bandage. Blooming 
Rose Mitchell was powdered to a ghastly pallor 
with corn-starch and green chalk. 

Large strips of black court plaster were criss- 
crossed on Laura Dale’s flawless pink cheek. 
Adelaide Brown, the doctor’s daughter, wore 
a shade over one eye, and was redolent of iodo- 
form. Ada Gray carried a large bottle labeled 
painkiller, anda tablespoon. From time to time 
she sighed deeply, and sadly took carefully 
measured doses. Lucy Mather’s cheek bulged 
alarmingly, because of the huge crab-apple in 
her mouth. Mary Clark, who painted in water- 
colors, had decorated herself and several of 
her classmates with astonishingly lifelike cuts, 
scratches, bruises and black eyes. 

Delia herself might have been the sole survivor 
of a particularly disastrous football game. She 
had pasted black paper over two of her rather 
prominent front teeth, and wore one eyelid 
| painfully glued down flat under a circle of 
flesh-colored court plaster. 
Both elbows were appar- 








_ paused to ask if the clock 
were right: 

‘*Mine gracious, no! Dot 
| clock vas more as two year 
| fast alretty.’’ 
| Delia Murchison was pre- 
| cisely like the clock, always 
| ahead of time. If she were 
| invited for three o’clock, she 
| always arrived at half past 
|two. If she had an appoint- 
ment to keep she was invari- 
ably to be found restlessly 
keeping it at least twenty 
| minutes too soon. 

She was small, thin, dark 
and eager, a vividly enthusi- 
| astic young person of fifteen ; 
| and just as it was impossible 
to retard the city hall clock 
sufficiently, so was it futile 
to attempt to make an easy, 
slow-going personage of 
Delia. 

In school she was nearly 
two years ahead of the girls 
with whom she had been graduated from 
the eighth grade. In the matter of elective 
| studies she had been, during her freshman 
| year, a decidedly grasping student. As a soph- 
| omore she had been even more enterprising; 
| consequently, at the beginning of her career as 
ja junior, she found that there were no more 
| elective studies left to take. 

She was eager, indeed, to add the regular 
senior course to what she was already carrying, 
to pile physics and trigonometry upon geometry, 
and to cram two years of Latin into one; but 
to this heroic proposition both teachers and 
parents very wisely said no. But this unprece- 
dented forwardness in the matter of learning 
left Delia with much unoccupied time on her 
hands—and everybody knows what happens 
where there are idle hands. 

Before her junior year Delia had been too 
busy to get into mischief; but now, with so little 
real work to do, she became a disturbing element 
in what had hitherto been a strikingly quiet, 
well-behaved school. Just before Delia had 
become a sophomore a new superintendent of 
public schools was appointed. The first thing 
Mr. Graham did on taking possession of the 
schools was to make an appeal to the school 
board in favor of football for the boys and 
basket-ball for the girls. 

The members of the school board, however, 
did not take to this innovation. One declared 
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hemes he had not played football himself, and 


that he did not see any good reason why his 
grandchildren should. The second said that 
he had once possessed a youthful relative who 
had lost a good front tooth playing football, and 
that he considered piling wood a much safer 


“ BASKET-BALL LAST NIGHT.” 





went well, the game should stay ; but if it killed 
Cissy Laurence, as Mrs. Laurence was certain 
it would, or if it interfered with Doris Green’s 
‘‘Cesar,’’ or Anastasia Mallett’s asthma, or 
Myrtle Howard’s ancient history, or Mary 
Clark’s heart the game should be banished. 

Of course the girls were overjoyed. Nothing 
serious happened to any of them during the first 
month, the hall was engaged for another four 
weeks, and it began to look very much as if the 
game had come to stay. 

Mr. Miller wasa stern disciplinarian. During 
school hours, whenever he was in charge of the 
assembly-room, Delia behaved like a model 
pupil. In November, however, he was called 
away suddenly by illness in his family, and 
upon little Mr. Peasley, the science teacher, 
devolved the task of keeping sixty-nine restless 
young persons in order. 

Now Mr. Peasley knew all about bugs and 
blossoms and queer, evil-smelling acids; but he 
had never learned how to keep even a small 
elass of six or eight pupils from wriggling, 
twisting and whispering. The task of looking 
after sixty-nine, with Delia nearly a year ahead 
of her studies, and consequently dangerously 
idle, was utterly beyond him. 

With all her lessons prepared for the coming 
five days, Delia was in her most mischievous 
and least admirable frame of mind that week ; 
and owing to Mr. Miller’s absence, the remain- 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


ently out of joint, and her 
limp was even more distress- 
ing than Cissy Laurence’s. 

The naughty girls had 
mumbled, ‘‘Basket-ball last 
night,’’ when Mr. Peasley, 
at first mildly astonished, 
had asked each apparently 
suffering young woman in 
turn if she had met with 
some accident. 

Now the gentle science 
teacher was near-sighted and 
no disciplinarian, but he was 
not stupid. The bruises and 
bandages were all exceed- 
ingly lifelike, but the crop 
was far too large to have 
grown in a single night. It 
did not seem possible even 
to unobserving Mr. Peasley 
that so many players could 
have been injured in a sin- 
gle, well-conducted game of 
basket-ball. 

A little later, when he read 
ja note handed to him by a pupil from one of 
| the lower grades, his eyes began to twinkle 
behind his spectacles, quite as if he had stum- 
bled upon some huge joke. 

At half past nine, very much to the horror 
of about thirty-five temporarily disfigured girls, 
two members of the school board, proudly 
| escorting a distinguished out-of-town member 
| of the legislature, marched into the assembly- 
room. Mr. Peasley, not dreaming that the 
visitors would take his little joke seriously, 
apologized humorously for the battered appear- 
; ance of his pupils. 
| ‘*You see,’? he explained, without for a 
| moment suspecting that he was sealing the fate 
| of the basket-ball teams, ‘‘an unusually vigorous 
game of basket-ball has left all my young ladies 
| a little the worse for wear. ’’ 

Only a few of the surprised culprits had been 
able to squirm hastily out of their too-well- 
secured bandages. The visitors had just left the 
| Sunshine for a schoolroom with half-lowered 
| Shades, and they did not suspect Mr. Peasley 
| of levity. They remained only a few moments. 
| After leaving the building they discussed, in 
| all seriousness, the game of basket-ball and its 
| effect on schoolgirls. 

‘It must be a fearfully brutal game,’’ com- 
mented the out-of-town visitor. ‘‘I haven’t 
seen it played, but I’ve heard about it.’’ 
| *‘* Yes,’? agreed Mr. Black, of the school 


























ing sixty-eight, too, were in a pleasant, relaxed | board, ‘‘it’s worse than I ever dreamed it could 


and receptive mood. Never had they been 
more willing to follow Delia’s reckless lead. 





not see the blackboard at the back of the room; 
so when Delia drew an alluring caricature of 


Near-sighted Mr. Peasley, poor man! could | 


more | 


| exercise for his own stalwart sons. The third, | Robin Hadly, suffering with toothache, instead | 


an unathletic bachelor of seventy-two, surprised | of the geometrical figure she was supposed to be 
everybody by siding with the new superin-|drawing, and then pointed with her ferule 
tendent, and was very much in favor of both |to one after another of Robin’s graphically 
games; but he was only one against two, | pictured features as she gravely explained the 
and at first it looked as if the school would | diagram that was supposed to be there and 


have to get along without either of the popular | was not, Mr. Peasley could not understand why | 


sports. 


everybody laughed. He even mildly rebuked 


be. From the looks of that Clark girl’s face, 
| 1 should say she was pounded black and blue 
from head to heels.’’ 

‘“*They’ve only been at it, too,’? added Mr. 
Gorman, ‘‘for seven weeks, and there wasn’t a 
girl there who looked real sound. 
| girl used to have the reddest cheeks in town.” 

‘*I noticed,”’ said the distinguished visitor, 
“that several had bandages over their eyes. 
Any game that endangers the eyesight ought 
| certainly to be prohibited. ’’ 
‘“‘When I see Mr. Graham this afterncon,”’ 
| promised Mr. Gorman, ‘‘I shall tell him that 


That Mitchell 


But one of the obdurate board members had | the giggling sixty-eight for embarrassing Delia | this board will tolerate no more games of basket- 
ball!’’ 
| This happened on Thursday. 


two sons with athletic tendencies, and the other 
had four equally athletic grandchildren. All 


| during her recitation. 
After that Delia seemed to take delight in 


By Monday 
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morning the girls, at first rather ashamed of 
their childish escapade, had almost forgotten 
it; but remembrance returned very forcibly 
when Mr. Graham announced, just before noon, 
that there would be no more basket-ball. 

Afterward an excited group clustered round 
Delia on the school steps. 

‘*Tt’s all your fault!’’ accused Cissy Laurence, 
somewhat unjustly. ‘‘We’d never have thought 
of any such foolishness if you hadn’t put us up 
to it!’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Doris, ‘‘it was Mr. Peasley’s 
little speech that finished us. I don’t think for 
a minute that he realized what he was doing 
for us, but when he said what he did I said to 
myself, ‘There! That settles our basket-ball!’ ’’ 

**Couldn’t we explain to Mr. Graham ?’’ ven- 
tured Anastasia, doubtfully. ‘‘Orto Mr. Miller, 
when he gets back ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps you’d like to undertake it,’’ offered 
Mary, with mild sarcasm. ‘‘Mr. Graham’s 
just the kind of a man one likes to explain a 
thing like that to, now isn’t he? And fancy 
telling Mr. Miller !’” 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Ada. ‘‘I can just see myself 
explaining that bottle of imitation painkiller !’’ 

‘And that awfully genuine iodoform,’’ said 
Adelaide. 

‘*And those bandages,’’ added Doris. ‘‘I 
guess the wisest thing we can do is to hope 
fervently that Mr. Graham will never learn the 
horrible truth. We’ve lost our basket-ball, and 
that’s the end of it.’’ 


It was not the end of it, however. The girls 


missed the sport, and could not refrain from 
eying Delia reproachfully whenever the game 
was mentioned. Sometimes, indeed, their ex- 
cessively frank young tongues aided their 
Then, too, Delia had an 


reproachful eyes. 
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AM inclined to think that 
I a girl’s wit is quicker 
than a man’s in a tight 
place, if the place is tight enough. ’’ 

Mr. Colchester had spoken after 
we had been silently sitting for several minutes 
watching the mist that was creeping over the 
moonlit water and listening to the chirp of the 
crickets in the grass. He always began a story 
by stating the moral. His way was to present 
some conclusion and then prove it by a personal 
experience, 

‘“*I was thinking of my sister,’’ he explained. 
**She once saved us both from a fearful death. 
If it had not been for her ready wit I should 
have been a biscuit!’’ 

At this every one straightened up percep- 
tibly. Mr. Colchester’s stories were always 
interesting. 

‘*Perhaps all of you do not know that my 
father was a cracker manufacturer,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and that he had a shop with machinery 
and three ovens in it. Of course that would 
be considered nothing to-day, when there are 
bakeries that supply thousands of people in every 
part of the country, but when I was a boy I 
remember I used to wonder that there were 
enough mouths to consume all that my father’s 
workmen made, 

“‘T often went down to the shop, for it was 
really fascinating to watch the mixers turning 
the great rolls of dough over and over, and see 
the cutting-machines chopping a long strap of 
it into little sticky lumps. Then old Carberry, 
the baker, would toss the pieces which had 
been patted and molded by hand on the tiled 
floor of the oven. Sometimes my sister Margaret 
used to go with me, for we were great chums, 
and it was on one of those occasions that we 
got into trouble. 

“The day, I remember, had been rainy, and 
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i ee EUR photography requires a more 


it or less constant expenditure of money. 
The camera, plate-holders, developing- 
trays, measuring-glasses and printing-frames, 
when once paid for, are permanent possessions 
which seldom require any further outlay; but 
plates and films disappear with astonishing 
rapidity, and there is a constant outgo for 
printing-paper, chemicals, mounts and other 
incidentals. The problem of how to make the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





accusing conscience, and altogether, the winter 
threatened to be an unhappy one. By the 
middle of December Delia hated the very name 
of basket-ball. 

One Saturday morning, when Delia was tele- 
phoning, the lines were crossed, and she over- 
heard Mr. Gorman’s rather unusual voice 
asking, ‘‘Is that you, Black? 
school-board meeting at my office at eleven 
o’clock. Yes, to-day.’’ 

Delia, her small, dark countenance alight with 
sudden hope, realized that a glorious opportunity 
was waiting to be seized. It seemed fairly 
providential. The girls had not thought of 
appealing to the board. 

Mr. Gorman’s office was just a little fenced- 
off corner of his dry-goods store. Delia appeared 


vacant. 

Shortly after the appointed hour, however, 
the school board arrived in a body. Delia, 
very crimson with guilt and speaking with 
almost feverish haste, made full confession. 

The elderly school board tried manfully to 
maintain its dignity—and failed. Delia left 
its members with mirthful tears standing in 
their eyes, for, some fifty years previously, 
they, too, had played pranks. 

The board had made no promises, but Delia 
felt distinctly hopeful. She was obliged, how- 
ever, to live in suspense until two o’clock the 
following Monday, when Mr. Miller, his grave 
eyes fixed quizzically on Delia, who was turning 
red and white by turns, rose, cleared his throat 
and prepared to make a little speech. 

**Young ladies,’’ he announced, ‘‘all who 
consider it safe to play basket-ball may do so 
after school this afternoon in the usual place. 
The board has withdrawn its objections. ’’ 








after a discouraging attempt to 
amuse ourselves in the house, 
Margaret said, ‘Let’s take umbrel- 
las and go down to the bakery.’ 
**T was so glad of the suggestion 
| that I forgot it was the noon hour, when the 
/ men would be gone and the machinery shut 
| down. It wasn’t until we saw the deserted 
room that we remembered it. 
| ** ‘Well,’ said I, ‘we are bright, aren’t we? 
| But let’s look round—I’1l tell you, let’s look at 
| the cool oven.’ 
| ***Cool oven!’ exclaimed Margaret, in sur- 
prise. 
of business only two ovens were used, and that 
unless there were extra orders there was always 
one oven which was out of commission, being 
shut off from the furnaces below by the big sheet- 
| iron dampers. 
**T raised the latch of the heavy door and 








| bent down to look across the flat, tiled surface | 


| inside. 

| ** "It’s just like a cave, isn’t it, Bob?’ cried 
| my sister; and I laughed at the idea and asked 
|her whether she expected to see a bear or a 
| robber walk out. 

** “Of course I don’t!’ she said, for she always 
was on her guard against my making fun of 
her. ‘Let’s craw] in.’ 

** All right,’ said I, touching the brick walls 
to make sure I hadn’t made a mistake; and 
then I followed her inside through the gloomy 
opening. 

** “Will it get my dress dirty ?? Margaret asked, 
out of the darkness. 

** “No, indeed,’ said I. ‘They have to keep 
these ovens clean as can be. They’re fussy 
| about every speck of dust.’ 
| **T had hardly finished when the iron door 
| behind us shut with a resounding clang. One 
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There’ll be a| 


therein at half past ten, to find the place | 


**T explained to her that in the ordinary course | 


G A CAMER 


|of the workmen who had come back to work 
had closed it! 

‘**Q Bob,’ cried my sister, with a little 
scream of fright, ‘we’re shut in!’ 
| ‘** *Like two biscuits,’ Llaughed. ‘Don’t you 
|mind. All we have to do is to shout and some 
| one will come.’ 
| ‘But Margaret was really scared, and groped | 

her way near me to put her hand on my | 
| shoulder. I confess the darkness and the close, | 
| stuffy air were far from cheerful. 
**T began to call as loud as I could, and not 
| getting any answer, I crept over to the solid 
| iron door and began kicking it with my heels. 
| After a moment I stopped, breathing hard from 
my exercise, and then I heard Margaret’s voice 
behind me, saying: 

‘**Wait a minute, Bob! Listen!’ 

“I strained my ears, and from the outside 
|I could hear a rumbling that seemed to come 
| from far, far away. 

** “It?s the machinery!’ I cried. ‘It’s after 
one o’clock, and they have begun work again. 
No wonder they couldn’t hear us!’ 

‘*By that time I had become really frightened, 
and 1 suppose I must have temporarily lost my 
head. I shouted wildly until my throat was 
| sore, but it seemed only to fill our oven trap 
| with noise. There was no hope whatever 


| 





| that it would penetrate the thick brick walls. 





LET'S CRAWL IN." 


Suddenly I was startled into silence by a sound 
of scraping iron underneath us—a familiar noise 
to my ears. Some one had pulled open the 
great damper that shut us off from the fires in 
the cellar below! ‘They were going to heat our | 
oven! 

*“**What was that?’ exclaimed my sister, 
touching my hand with her cold fingers. ‘What 
did that noise mean, Bob?’ She seemed to | 
know our danger by instinct. 1 did not answer, | 
fer with a sinking heart I felt on my face the 
first breath of warm air! 

***Tell me, Bob!’ demanded Margaret. ‘They 
are heating this oven, aren’t they?’ She had 
aught my wrist and pressed it as hard as a| 
girl could squeeze. 

***Yes!’ I gasped, trying to speak bravely. | 
I remember I felt that if I were alone 1 should | 
not care nearly so much, but the idea that my 
little sister would have to die, too, put me into | 
another panic. 

‘fA second breath of air a good deal hotter | 
than the first fanned my cheek. I jumped up | 
with a scream, and beat and kicked upon the 
rough brick walls and on the iron door in blind | 
terror. Then, exhausted, I crawled along the 
floor to the place where Margaret sut. She was 
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A PAY. 


By William Digby. 


the papers at good prices. Unusual 
| snap-shot pictures of prominent per- 
sons, too, or of groups of persons, will 
| Often sell for a good price. But the 
young photographer should not forget 
| that courtesy is more important than 





bring an especially good price, and | 
may be ‘“‘syndicated,’’ that is, sold | 
by agreement to one paper in each of | 
several cities. 

There is always a demand for | 
views, both interior and exterior, of 


amusement profitable is of interest to many | cash, and that the ‘‘camera fiend’’ may easily | historie churches, such as the old Missions of | 


amnateur photographers. 
First of all, the young photographer must 


| become a nuisance. 
| In most cities photographs of places or objects 


study his field. His opportunities may be greater | of historic interest, if placed on view in con- 
in a large city than in the country, but they | spicuous shop windows, find a steady sale. 
will be harder to discover and open to more | Such objects are fine public buildings, monu- 
competitors. The newspapers, weekly as well| ments, birthplaces of noted persons, and 
as daily, and national as well as local, are | occasionally a famous tree. Scenes of unusual 
good customers for photographs which illus-| beauty in public parks are also in good demand, 


trate the news of the day; but this work 


requires great promptness, both of perception | 


and of execution. 


both among residents and among visitors. 
The public libraries and the collections of 
| historical societies are good hunting-grounds for 





Scenes in the path of a tornado, the débris | the young city amateur photographer. If he 
of a railroad wreck, the ruins of a great fire, | watches the newspapers closely, he will often 
glimpses of important gatherings, such as the | find notices of coming anniversaries or celebra- 
Grand Army encampment, the annual conven- | tions, for which objects in the libraries and 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian historical society collections will furnish good 
Endezvor or the convocation of the House of | illustrations, salable in other cities as well as 
Bishops—these are all matters of news, which in his own. A forgotten or little-known por- 


if presented picturesquely find purchasers among trait of some noted character will frequently 


California, St. Michael’s in Charleston, and | 
Christ Church (‘‘Paul Revere’s’’) or the Old | 
South in Boston. The sexton, since he is so often | 
called upon to show visitors about, is the best | 
person to act as agent for these photographs. 

To the dweller in the country town or the sub- | 
urban village, opportunities for making money 
with a camera are more common and easier to | 
discover, although perhaps less important. 
comes the reproduction of attractive local scenes | 
which have pleasant associations for residents | 
and visitors. 

The ‘‘old home week’’ celebrations offer | 
peculiarly good opportunities for the sale of | 
pictures of this sort. One young photographer | 
cleared a very pretty little sum by printing his 
pictures on postal cards, which he sold for three 
and five cents apiece. 

The reproduction of family portraits — old 


First | 


|}up a dollar here and a quarter there. 








crying quietly—I could tell because when 1 put 
my arm about her I could feel that she was 
shaking. 

‘**They will never, never hear us!’ she 
sobbed. 

** “Don’t ery, Margy,’ said I, patting her 
wet cheek while I tried to arouse my own 
courage. ‘Perhaps there is another way.’ 

‘I tried to think, but the heat had then 
become almost unbearable; it stung my nose 
and seemed to suffocate me. Once when I 
touched a place on one of the tiles I drew my 
hand back in real pain. There was no hope of 
breaking the latch of the iron door, and no one 
could hear us, though we put our mouths to a 
little crack at the top of the door and screamed. 
1 was sure we would be baked. My arm was 
still round my sister, and her hand was still in 
mine, as if she were seeking the comfort of the 
touch. 

‘It was becoming hotter and hotter, but 
neither of us spoke for several seconds. Then 
suddenly Margaret started up and cried out, 
eagerly, ‘Tell me, Bob, quick! Have you got 
a piece of paper?’ 

**T felt in my pockets. 
postal card!’ I exclaimed. 
to do with it?’ 

“**They can’t hear us, but we can make 
them see!’ she cried. ‘Ilurry! Give it to me 
—and your jack-knife!’ 

**T handed them to her, 
and she began to pick at 
the hem of her skirt with 
the point of the knife. 

“ *We need thread,’ she 
explained, excitedly, ‘and 
if this is a chain-stitch 
on this hem we can get 
it!’ I lighted a match. 
‘And it is, Bob, it is!’ 
she cried. I realized that 
she had caught an end of 
thread and was carefully 
ripping it out. 

***Now, Bob,’ 
commanded, handing me 
the card, ‘punch a hole 
in the card and tie it 
through.’ Her voice was 
weak. From my own 
struggle to keep my 
senses in the awful heat, 


‘Yes, I have an old 
‘What are you going 


she 


I knew that she was 
nearly at the collapsing 
point. 


** ‘What are you going 
to do with it?’ I gasped. 
***The door!’ she an- 
swered, faintly. ‘Dangle 


ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY 


the card through the 
erack in the door!’ Then I understood her 
plan at last, and crawling painfully over 


on my knees, I thrust the postal card down 
the little crack between the door and the iron 
jamb. 

***Pull it up and let itdown!’ cried Margaret, 


with a final effort, and I jiggled the string so 


that the paper would dance upon the wall out- 
side. My head swam with the effect of the 


| terrible heat, and it seemed ages before any one 


came, 

‘*Then suddenly the latch was lifted, the 
door swung open, and in spite of the blinding 
daylight which poured in I could see the 
astonished face of old Carberry, the baker, 
peering in at us! 

“‘T caught my sister’s dress, pulling her 
toward the opening with all the strength that 
was left in me, and fell out after her into the 
old man’s arms. 

“That is why I[ say,’’ concluded Mr. Col- 
chester, as he looked round upon us with a 
smile, ‘‘that it was a girl’s wit that kept me 
from being baked like a biscuit. And that is 
the reason why I say that a girl’s wit is the 
best in a tight place—providing the place is 
tight enough. ’’ 


? 


paintings or drawings, old photographs or 
daguerreotypes — is another opening for the 
wide-awake youth. It requires good lenses 
and skill, but it is within the reach of the 
ambitious. Attractive photographs of private 
houses will often appeal to the dwellers. Pho- 
tographs of houses that are for sale or to rent 
are often desired by real estate agents. 

The making of pictures of school groups or 
buildings is often a source of good profit. The 
footbail and baseball and basket-ball teams, and 
the officers of classes are always possible sub- 
jects. 

Photographs of pets and of live stock have 
become a sort of specialty with one young pho- 
tographer whose home is in the country, and 
another, who lives in a city, makes a business 
of calling upon parents whose homes have been 
blessed with a new baby, and who want photo- 
graphs of it at once. 

These are but a few of the countless ways 
in which the boy or girl with a camera can pick 
Other 
ways, which depend upon particular local 
conditions or peculiar ingenuity, will present 
themselves to the alert. But it may be said with 
certainty that no one will make a camera pay 
who waits for chances to come to him. Wher- 
ever he lives and whatever field he cultivates, he 
will have to look for his opportunities himself. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


(ae are supposed to have no souls, 
but some are capable of a kind of gratitude. 
In North Carolina a little girl eleven years old, 
by presence of mind, saved a train from disaster. 
It is reported that the railway company is to 
reward her with the desire of her heart, a 
college education. 


he lack of proper ventilation in the New 
York subway, which has caused great com- 
plaint and much discussion, prompts a visiting 
coal-miner to suggest that the company ‘‘hire 
any one of a hundred pit bosses that John 
Mitchell or I could name.’’ These practical 
experts get air into mines because they must get 
it in or abandon work. 
he War Department has recently given an 
order which appeals to the finest sentiment. 
The post commander at Fort McHenry has been 
directed to ascertain the exact position of the 
pole from which floated the flag which suggested 
to Francis Seott Key ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’’ ‘The officers and enlisted men at the post 
wish to erect a stone to mark the spot. 
‘* Detting and Gambling,’’ an English book 
not very aptly named,—since betting is 
one form of gambling,—is authority for the 
statement that since January, 1900, the records 
of the English courts show eighty cases of 
suicide, three hundred and twenty-one embezzle- 
ments, and one hundred and ninety-one bank- 
ruptcies, due to betting, chiefly on horse-races. 
wo who plead for the rights of their sex 
should be careful how they express them- 
selves, for there is always some witty man ready 
to catch them if their tongues slip. Punch 
protests gallantly against a writer who signs 
herself ‘‘A Mere Woman.’’ She has discovered 
that many male lunatics.possess a vote. ‘‘There- 
fore,’’ she argues, ‘‘I do not see why women 
should not be allowed the privilege. ’’ 
aseball players who hope to engage in ama- 
teur games in college bave less excuse this 
summer than ever before for taking part in 
‘‘summer baseball’’ under conditions contrary 
to the spirit of written or unwritten rules gov- 
erning amateur sport. The evils of profession- 
alism in college games—that is, playing for hire 
—have been widely exploited. Every college 
man knows the rules, and any boy who intends 
to go to college can get the rules by writing to 
the athletic association of any college. 
om is suffering again this year for healthy 
young men to help the farmers get in the 
crops. The call was for forty thousand har- 
vesters; it came early, and was widely pub- 
lished. Yet there was still a dearth of workmen 
early this month. The employment bureaus 
reported that when they sent a trainload of men 
to a western part of the state farmers boarded 
the train before it reached its destination, and 
hired the men at good wages. Kansas is not 
the only sufferer. Florida and other Southern 
States have been calling for help. Surely there 
is no excuse for loafing on street corners this 
year. af 
y the navies of nearly all the maritime nations, 
except Great Britain and the United States, 
it is still the custom to deal out to the sailors 
a double portion of grog when they are about 
to go into action. The custom arose in the 
days when vessels lashed themselves together 
and the men fought hand to hand. The grog 
was supposed to stir them to unaccustomed fury. 
In these days of long-range fighting, when clear 
heads and steady hands are essential, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than the allowance 
of grog; yet it is reported that the Russian 
sailors received a double portion before they 
entered the fight of the Sea of Japan. 


t a recent dinner in London in honor of the 
American ambassador, the British premier 
said that the time had come when the powers 
would like to see the United States joining with 
the other nations in meeting the great problems 
of international politics. He hinted that this 
country would be unmindful of its duty if it 





failed to shoulder its share of its obligations as 
a member of the great family of nations. Events 
are so shaping themselves that whether we will | 
or not, America will have to play a larger part | 
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in world politics than ever before. As the 
President has often said, it only remains for us 
to decide whether we shall play that part nobly 
or ignobly. a 
yas people who have, or think they have, 

reason to regret the names which their 
parents bestowed upon them should take heart 
from the case of three little girls in a back woods 
hamlet in the Alleghenies and a colored child 
in New York. ‘The little girls in the mountains 
attracted the attention of a traveller, who asked 
their names. One was Kerosina, another Ver- 
bena, the third Soapina—light, sweetness and 
cleanliness in one family! What more could 
be asked? The little colored child was playing 
in a New York park, when a visitor heard an 
old ‘‘mammy’”’ call her ‘‘Exy.’’ She remarked 
on the curious abbreviation. ‘‘Oh, yas’m. Dat 
chile’s got a mighty high-soun’in’ name,’’ said 
the old colored woman. ‘‘My daughter foun’ 
it in a medical book. It’s Eczema.’’ 
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FRIENDS WORTH HAVING. 
There are men that time but mellows as it ever onward 


oes, 
There are hearts that carry fragrance as the fragrance 


of the rose. Samuel Wyatt. 
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JOHN HAY. 


© mother could wish for her son higher 
N praise than that given to John Hay 

when he died. The President said the 
country had never had a greater Secretary of 
State, and that his death was a national calam- 
ity. ‘The ambassadors of foreign powers in 
Washington paid their tribute to the uprightness 
of his purposes, and foreign ministers abroad 
expressed their admiration for the simplicity 
and directness of his methods. 

All this praise was based on the man’s 
admirable character. It was an elaboration of 
President Eliot’s terse description in 1903, when 
Harvard University made him a doctor of laws: 
‘‘John Hay, by force of just and liberal think- 
ing, the most successful diplomat now living.’’ 

To deserve such tribute is what one would 
expect from a man whose youthful ideals of 
public service were strengthened by training 
under Abraham Lincoln, and who was still 
further prepared, through study of public ques- 
tions as author and journalist and ambassador, 
for the great work from which death has 
relieved him. 

He entered the Cabinet at the close of the 
war with Spain, when the United States had 
become an Asiatic power. With rare foresight 
into the consequences of that war, he prevented 
the dismemberment of China during the Boxer 
troubles, and in pursuance of the same far- 
seeing policy, he secured American control of 
the canal across the Isthmus of Panama. He 
also maintained the Monroe doctrine when 
France, Germany and Great Britain were threat- 
ening Venezuela. And he did it all with such 
tact and courtesy that the powers from which 
we won victories are more friendly with us 
than ever before. 

Secretary Hay literally wore himself out in 
the service of his country. He was a man of 
wealth, and could have spent his later years in 
ease; but he was needed, and he responded to 
the call. When, under great bereavement, every 
inclination tended toward retirement from the 
Secretary of State’s office, he continued to serve 
because the work that he had undertaken was 
not yet finished. 

The unanimously high tribute paid to his 
memory makes one glad, for it is proof that the 
heart of the world still applauds a response to the 
appeal of duty, and that sacrifice is still regarded 
as more admirable than sordid selfishness. 
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MIGHT AND RIGHT. 


hat ‘‘Might makes right’’ is a doctrine 

which has always been abhorrent to 

believers in a republican form of govern- 
ment, and, indeed, to all who revere human 
liberty and abstract justice. Any defense of 
the doctrine seems at first thought to be subver- 
sive of ali ethical standards. There is every- 
where among civilized peoples a growing 
tendency to apply to nations and governments 
the same moral rules which have long been 
applied to individuals, and the result is, in the 
main, to the benefit of humanity. 

The process must not, however, be carried 
too far, for then it develops a narrowness of 
vision incompatible with the most efficient 
statesmanship. President James B. Angell in 
his recent Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard 
touched upon some of the cases in which nations 
cannot be governed by the ethics of individuals 
and in which, in some sense, might does make 
right. 

To most Americans the ‘‘ European concert’’ 
represents the perpetuation of injustice, yet a 
broader view presents it in a different light. 
Let it be recognized that the ‘‘concert’’ has kept 
the Sultan of Turkey on his throne, and has 
failed to punish his misdeeds; that it has not 
given to Greece all that it desired or deserved, 
and that it has done or left undone other things 
the omission or performance of which would 


it has preserved the peace of Europe, and so 
performed a service of transcendent justice. 

In America the Monroe doctrine involves the 
use of power similar to that which the European 
concert exercises in the other hemisphere. By 
what right shall the United States decide what 
European nations may do with the independent 
governments in South America? The answer 
is, by the right of eighty or ninety millions of 
people to judge more wisely than ten or twenty 
millions and to plan more surely for the general 
welfare of all. 

This is the doctrine of the will of the major- 
ity, upon which all republics rest. Heretofore 
it has been applied only to the people of one 
city or state or nation. Now it is beginning to 
be regarded in the light of its applicability to 
the community of nations. 
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TURN OF THE WATERS. 


After the sorrow of the ebbing tide, 
The singing floods return in joy at last. 
Selected. 
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FEMININE TRAVELLERS. 


ravel is a great revealer of feminine char- 

acter. The man on board train or steamer 

is searcely different from the man at home. 
But the woman has all her traits emphasized 
and exaggerated. 

Women who travel may be roughly divided 
into two classes—the women who stiffen under 
the experience, and those who relax. On a 
journey women of one class repel the most 
friendly remark as if it were an insult, sit on 
the edge of their seat, prepared for the most 
unlikely accident, regard the officials as their 
sworn foes, and look upon the kindest of sym- 
pathetic women as a past mistress in the art of 
pocket-picking or of misleading less experienced 
travellers. 

The other class discard the conventionalities 
of society as they step on board any moving 
vehicle. Gloves, coat, hat are removed as a 
matter of course. Shoes have been known to 
follow, even in the case of a highly respectable 
*‘schoolma’am.’’ Conversation is easy with 
these comfort-loving travellers. The smallest 
pretext suffices for making friends with con- 
ductor or captain. A new pleasure is found in 
confiding family affairs to somebody ‘‘who 
doesn’t know who I am.’’ A secret is shared 
as gaily as a luncheon. A love affair and a 
smuggling scheme are equally food for talk. 

The thoroughbred woman, of course, belongs 
to neither of these classes. Wherever she is she 
is herself—and a well-poised, sympathetic, dig- 
nified, genial, high-minded traveller she makes. 
After the stiff woman and the limp woman, 
one comes with refreshment to the simple lady 
—to whom parlor, kitchen, car and cabin are 
alike in their demand for self-control and human 


service. 
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THE LOW WAGE OF TEACHERS. 


ithin recent years school-teachers have 

been making a concerted effort for 

larger salaries... They maintain that 
they are underpaid. In proof they say, ina 
report made to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting, that only 
in the cities of Chicago, Washington, Columbus 
in Georgia, and Meridian in Mississippi, is the 
minimum salary of the teachers as large as 
the pay of the street-sweepers. 

In New Haven there is the greatest differ- 
ence, as the teachers of that city who are paid 
at the lowest rate receive only three hundred 
dollars a year, whereas the street - cleaners 
receive five hundred and thirty. In the country 
the district school-teacher gets from two to seven 
dollars a week, and in the same communities 
at least a dollar a day is paid for unskilled 
labor. The rule, therefore, that unskilled man- 
ual labor is paid higher than trained mental 
labor in the schools seems to prevail through- 
out the whole United States. 

Teaching ought to be made an attractive 
profession. It does attract many high-minded 
men and women, who hesitate to complain of 
their small salaries. They know that the cost 
of living is greater than twenty years ago, 
because, if for no other reason, social organiza- 
tion is more complex, and they know from 
experience that salaries have not been raised to 
correspond, The lawyer gets larger fees and 
the mechanic gets higher wages, but the teacher 
and the preacher, as a rule, are working for 
no more than was paid a generation ago. 

Each community must settle its own problem, 
but the wise citizens in each know that money 
invested in securing the services of broad- 
minded and well-trained teachers will yield 
| better returns in the long run than when used 
, to meet any other public demand. 
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EVERY-DAY VIRTUES. 


he decay of certain words often indicates 
T a change or loss in the qualities they 
denote. The words ‘‘respectable’’ and 
| ‘*decent’’ are ceasing in some quarters to bear 
| their old dignity. They are often terms of 
| faint praise to-day, but our grandmothers used 
| them with weight and consideration. We need 
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represent. Every town contains young men 
who sneer at these every-day virtues. 

It is not easy to say just when the unwelcome 
change takes place in the character of a youth. 
This month he goes to school and to church 
with a wholesome pride in his good standing 
and behavior. Suddenly he concludes that he 
has no use for his Sunday-school class, and 
presently that he will not trouble himself further 
about his lessons. Evening study gives place 
to evening idleness ; Sunday decency to Sunday 
loafing; and the respectable boy has become a 
rowdy. 

The grim evolution does not stop here. The 
young man finds the church too respectable for 
him. He has no taste for any public service. 
If he works at all it is half-heartedly. His 
vulgar associations are likely to entrap him into 
an early marriage with a wife as far from 
respectability as himself. The disdain of all 
that is good comes even more easily to his 
children than to himself. 

So, year by year, the miserable ranks of the 
**ne’er4lo-weels’’ are recruited, and the village 
labors under the dead-weight of the men and 
boys who, while neither criminals nor tramps, 
are scarcely better. 

To stay this easy descent is no small task. 
It must begin by the elevation of the old- 
fashioned virtues. Decency has not so inspiring 
a sound as bravery, but it is a fine every-day 
companion. To be respectable has not the fas- 
cination of being rich or powerful; but the 
strength of the nation rests upon the respecta- 
bility of the many rather than upon the wealth 
or the power of the few. 
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ype living in large towns or cities have 
sometimes been asked Dy their letter-carrier 
to buy tickets to a picnic, excursion, concert, ball 
or other entertainment. Evenif the request has 
not been formally made, the tickets, with the price 
plainly printed on them, have been left at the 
house. It is not generally known that such dis- 
tribution of tickets is forbidden by the Post-Office 
Department. Indeed, even those who have known 
of the prohibition have seldom been inclined to 
complain against the postman who has delivered 
their mail daily in rain and shine for years. At 
the beginning of the season of picnics and excur- 
sions this year the Postmaster-General called the 
attention of the postmasters to the regulation, and 
said he would hold them responsible for its en- 
forcement. The department, however, has no 
objection to any kind of letter-carrier’s entertain- 
ments when arranged for without the forbidden 
solicitation for the purchase of tickets. The regu- 
lation applies to rural-free-delivery carriers as 
well as to those in cities; but on the rural-free- 
delivery routes the carriers have certain privileges 
of their own. They may carry “articles or pack- 
ages of unmailable merchandise for hire for and 
upon the request of patrons residing on their re- 
spective routes.” In other words, so long as it 
does not interfere with his official business the 
rural carrier may take orders for unmailable 
groceries or dry goods or hardware, and in general 
act as a daily messenger to town. Any package 
weighing more than four pounds is unmailable, as 
well as liquids, explosives, oils, edged tools and 
other things which are expressly excluded from 
the mail. - 
t is an Englishman who says that his country- 
men have a prejudice against inex pensive inno- 
vations. Baron Suyematsu has brought to their 
attention a novelty in cookery which is clearly 
economical. It seems that the bracken which 
grows so abundantly throughout the United King- 
dom has long had a place under the name of 
“warabi” in Japanese cookery books. <A “warabi 
kari picnic” is a familiar form of entertainment in 
Japan. The guests hunt for the fern which is to 
be served them. Baron Suyematsu’s demonstra- 
tion of the proper method of using bracken was 
most satisfactory to those who gathered at his 
bidding at the Japanese Club in London. The 
bracken was served both hot and cold. 
tenant horses of the New York fire depart- 
ment which have grown too old for the hard 
work which they are called upon to do have been 
sold at auction, sometimes to lives of harder work 
and usually to poorer food and less considerate 
eare. Henceforth they will roam at will in “green 
fields and pastures new.” The son of a wealthy 
railroad man, together with some friends whom 
he interested in the fate of these faithful old 
servants, has provided funds which insure the 
horses a peacefulold age. Eight of these veterans 
are already enjoying their pension. 
he Weather Bureau forecasters must envy the 
saving vagueness with which the prophets ot 
an earlier day protected themselves. Thus Na- 
thaniel Ames’s Almanac for the year of our Lord 
1761, published in Boston, has the entry for July 
6th, “Somewhere it rains, but other Parts are dry 
and parched.” An August entry hasa definiteness 
which points to dog-day conditions. For the 13th, 
14th, 15th the observation is, “The Consideration 
of Utopian Schemes are adjourned till Winter.” 
y means of recent calculations of the Federal 
Topographical Department of Switzerland it 
has been determined that all Alpine altitudes have 
been put about eleven feet higher than they should 
be. In 1820a rock in the Lake of Geneva, known 
as the Pierre & Niton, was marked with a tablet 
which recorded its height above the sea, and from 
this stone all Swiss altitudes have been calculated. 
It is now discovered that this standard of altitude 
was incorrectly marked. 
are drawing for what will be the highest 
business building in the world. It will stand 
in Madison Square, New York, on the site of Doctor 


better have satisfied the universal sense of | a revival of enthusiasm for those words and for | Parkhurst’s Presbyterian church, to complete the 
Yet it must also be recognized that! the qualities and traditions which the words | block owned by a life-insurance company. The 


justice. 
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exact height has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined, but it will exceed five hundred feet. Its 
base will have a frontage of seventy-five feet on 
Madison Avenue and one hundred and fifty feet 
on East Twenty-fourth Street, and is, therefore, 
much larger than the tower of the Madison Square 
Garden. The tower will dominate the square 
and add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
city. Every open square in every city and town 
ought to have a tower on one side of it, for reasons 
of beauty if not for use, as every one knows who 
admires the chureh spire at one corner of the 
village green. 
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THE LEAGUE OF REMEMBRANCE. 


BE pce Hastings, answering the bell to her little 
apartment, gave an exclamation of pleasure 
when she saw Margaret Althorpe on the threshold. 

“You!” she cried, joyously, pulling her in. 
“How did you know that I wanted you? I wanted 
you to take supper with me—only I didn’t think of 
it till an hour ago, and there was no way of sending 
you word. How did you guess?” 

“I didn’t guess,” her friend answered. “TI felt. 
But I thought you took your meals at Mrs. Cur- 
tis’s.” 

“I do, usually,” Janet replied, evasively, “but I 
—wanted a change. Put your things in the bed- 
room—don’t stop to look at your hair! I want 
you.” 

Margaret laughed, and obeyed. Five minutes 
later the two were facing each other across the 
little table. They were not young women, either of 
them. Janet “did” the woman’s page in one of 
the city papers, and Margaret was invaluable in 
her brother’s household. But to-night they were 
girls again, and the supper was a feast ministrant 
to soul no less than body. There were oysters 
first, then chicken,—bought in a delicatessen shop 
and ereamed in the chafing-dish,—and a salad. 
Then Janet faltered. 

“I’ve got to tell you,” she said. “I thought I 
wouldn’t, but you would wonder.” She opened a 
confectioner’s box and took from it a cake with a 
pink candle on the top. 

“It’s my birthday,” she confessed. “It’s foolish, 
I know, but—I wanted to be foolish. You see, I 
woke blue because there was nobody in the world 
who would remember to be glad because I was 
born thirty-six years ago to-day. Then I thought 


how mother would have felt if she had known the | 
day would ever be forgotten, and so, all in a flash, | 


the thought came to celebrate it for her sake, 
and —” 

“Wait a minute!” her friend cried, springing up, 
and before Janet realized she had dashed out the 
door. 

In ten minutes she was back with a handful of 
red carnations. 

“Tam glad,” she said, simply, and gleefully dis- 
played a small paper bag. 
explained. 
ever have a birthday without peppermints? 
never shall again as long as I live.” 

Later, when the fun had quieted, they fell to 
talking of birthdays again. Margaret had had one 
the month before, and nobody had remembered 
till days after. 
friend upon hers, and the answer came, “Did you 
know it was my birthday? If so, you are the only 
person in the world who remembered.” “I sup- 
pose there are a good many of us,” she ended. 

Janet looked up with sudden excitement. 

“Couldn’t we try to find some,” she asked, “and 
send something, if only a note or a flower, for the 
sake of the mothers who would never forget?” 

That was the way that the League of Remem- 
brance began. 
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THE BARGLE GENEALOGY. 


pa women are born genealogists; some have | 


genealogies thrust upon them — usually unof- 
fending relatives of the born genealogists. 
Miss Myra and Miss Caroline Bargle, sisters, 
are of long descent, carefully traced, and with a 
wide-branched family tree, among the twigs of 


which it is Miss Caroline’s joy to flit familiarly, | 


even in casual conversation. She seldom talks for 
five minutes without some reference to the Sillo- 


man branch, or the Abraham Bargle descendauts, | 


or Great-great-Grandfather Hiram Bargle,—he 
who transported the gunpowder for General 
Washington,— or Great-Grandmother Judith 
Bargle—she who had nineteen children and died 
of smallpox. 

To all Miss Caroline’s disquisitions Miss Myra 
listens with a certain vague and gentle pride in 
worthy ancestry, but it is quite impossible for her 
to remember complicated lines of descent or to 
distinguish the personalities of assorted ancestors 
ofa century or more ago. 
expression steals across her face when Great- 
Grandfather Bargle makes an unexpected entry 
into a conversation promisingly contemporary in 
its early stages. But lately she has discovered a 
new use for genealogy. 

She is often troubled by wakefulness in the early 
part of the night. Now, instead of resorting as 
formerly to counting sheep jumping over a fence, 
or any of the other accepted sleep- producing 
devices, she gently pokes her sister awake and 
Inquires: 

“Caroline, how is it we are descended from all 


three of those Ingraham sisters? I'm afraid it | 


isn’t quite clear in my mind.” 

At once Caroline rouses with alacrity to reply, 
and by the time she is well launched upon her 
explanation she is far too well satisfied with it to 
observe that Miss Myra’s thanks are no more than 
a sleepy murmur or a comfortable silence. 

Another night it will be: “Caroline, dear, I’m 
afraid I never really understood about that 
powder Grandfather Bargle brought. It’s very 
stupid of me, but would you mind explaining?” 


Then Caroline willingly explains to the bed- | 


curtains for a half-hour or more, murmuring 
steadily on to the end of the story long after Miss 
Myra is breathing with suspicious regularity, and 
occasional mild whistling sounds begin to emanate 
from her aristocratic Bargle nose. 

“If Caroline minded about not being listened to,” 
Miss Myra confided, apologetically, to Cousin Jane, 


“of course I wouldn’t lead her on to talk, but | 
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“Peppermints,” she | 
“When you were a little child did you | 


She had sent a few flowers to a | 


Sometimes even a bored | 
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COMPANION. 











truly, Jane, she doesn’t. Just going back in her 
mind among the dead-and-gone Bargles is enough 


Genealogy is downright exciting to Caroline ; but 
the best I ean make of it is when it’s soothing, so 
I might as well let it soothe.” 


Cal 


U, V AND w. 
‘¢@ pell it with a We, Sammy, spell it with a We!” 
the elder Mr. Weller shouted from the gallery 
of the court-room to his son when the judge desi 
to learn the correct initial of hisname. Doubtleg 
in a delightful anecdote recently related of 
Laurence Hutton and two of his friends, it wads a 
recollection of this famous injunction that moved 
a perplexed parent to adopt, when the propriety 
of a W was questioned, the simple rule, ““When in 
doubt choose V.” 


Laurence Hutton and the actor, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, were both intimate friends of the artist, 


a son was born to Millet, they both accom- 
panied him to the vestry-house of St. Mary’s, 

ensington, in which parish his residence lay, to 
have its birth duly registered. 

The usual questions were asked and answered, 
Mr. Hutton relates, and finally the name of the 
child. “Lawrence,” said the father. 

“L-a-w-r-e-n-c-e,” said Barrett, in his most for- 
midable high-tragedy voice, and with a strong 
accent on the w. 


you please,” with the accent on the w. 
“L-a-w!” shouted Barrett. 


official laid down his pen in amazement. 

“The clerk was on the point of fainting or calling 
the police,” added Mr. Hutton, “when Mr. Millet, 
in his quiet way, came to the rescue. 

“ ‘It —— to me,’ he exclaimed, ‘that in a case 
of this kind the father of the child should have 
—s to say! I never interfered with the 
naming of any of your babies, did 1?’ Then turn- 
ing to the clerk, he said, ‘Spell him with a vy.’ 

*And Lavrence Millet he is by law to this day.” 


WEDDING - CLOTHES. 





many gave offense in some quarters by order- 
ing her daughter’s trousseau from Paris insteac 
of patronizing German industries. It is not at all 
strange that motherly pride should get the better 
of patriotism, and should desire the girlish beauty 
| to be set off by dainty confections of French taste. 


The princess is probably more satisfied with her 
wedding outfit than was her husband’s great- 
grandmother, Victoria of England. 


The story goes that when the eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria was betrothed to the Crown Prince 
|of Prussia, she set about planning an exquisite 
| trousseau. Specially designed lace and trimmings 
were ordered and beautiful embroideries begun. 
| It was to be a wardrobe fit, indeed, for a princess. 
But the royal mother was queen of her house- 
hold no less than of the British nation. The dainty 
clothes were not fashioned after her own ideas. 
Everything was countermanded, the costly, fragile 
|articles returied, the airy, Frenchy fabries re- 
| jected. A solid, sensible and prosaic wardrobe 
| was ordered in its place, well made, and service- 
able enough to last a lifetime. 

It is said that the princess, when once out of 
sight of the royal and maternal eye, had the whole 
| substantial and ugly outfit packed securely away, 
and that she never wore one article of all that 
apparel. 


CONTRASTED TYPES. 


he outspoken romance of the German is some- 

times trying to those of a different habit. The 
author of the travelling notes called “From a 
Holiday Journal” describes a young girl whom 
she met at a German bath, a pretty, doll-like 
creature, named Marie, who knew how to sit still 
and do nothing all day long. 


Presently it was discovered that Marie had a 
lover. She disclosed the fact boldly. 

“My Bréutigam is young, handsome, rich,” she 
said, proudly, looking up to a tall English girl of 
seventeen. “And have you not a bridegroom, 
too? Or did you never have one?” 

The English girl had never before felt the 
humiliation caused by the lack of a bridegroom. 
So she shamefacedly confessed that some one 
liked her, | this spring, but — 

“But you do not love him,” interrupted the 
German girl, in loud but very bad English. “Oh! 
I love my treasure so! 1 love him so!” 

The English girl shuddered, and blushed to the 
roots of her hair. The words had been distinctly 
spoken, and had evidently proved very amusing to 
a party of English in the vicinity. 

“Oh,” she implored, ‘would you mind saying 
‘like’ instead of ‘love’ next time? We never say 
‘love’ in English. We have no such thing!” 
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DEEDS THAT LIVE. 


9 1801 the Archduke Charles was called to take 
command of the army of Austria, which at the 
Battle of Hohenlinden had been defeated by the 
| French and Bavarians. Near the scene of action 
he met a number of wounded soldiers who had 
been abandoned on the road by t®eir commander 
for want of horses to draw their carriages in the 
retreat. 

The archduke, who on many occasions had 
shown his humanity, immediately ordered the 
horses to be taken from several pieces of cannon 
that were being hauled to the rear. 

“The life of one brave man is better worth pre- 
serving than fifty pieces of ordnance,” he said. 

The abandoned guns fell into the hands of the 
French commander, who, when he heard of the 
motive that had prompted the sacrifice, imme- 
| diately ordered the whole to be sent back to the 


gallant archduke with his compliments, observing | 


that he should be unworthy of being the opponent 
of his imperial highness if he took advantage of 
so noble an act of humanity. 


APT. 


apy Jerrold had a way of putting pat names 
to things. One of his remarks is given by 
George Hodder in “Manners of My Time.” 
Jerrold was at a party one night where a doctor, 
who was tall and thin almost to emaciation, had 
for a partner a lady who was short and square in 
build. Turning to a bystander, he remarked : 
“There is a mile dancing with a mile-stone.” 
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“Pardon me,” said Hutton, “L-a-u-r-e-n-c-e, if | his nervousness, and when he added Grape-Nats | 


he mother of the new Crown Princess of Ger- | 


to make her happy, and if it puts a live Bargle to | 
sleep, too, 1 don’t see there’s any harm, do you? | 


— 
(J 


couraged and took the matter into my own hands, and 
tried Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment with almost 








Frank Millet; so when, one summer in London, a | 
| married and had suffered from it for several years. 


BABY’S TERRIBLE HUMOR 
Causing Untold Agony. Professional Treat- 
ment did no Good. Cured in Two Weeks 
by Cuticura. 

“My child wasa very delicate baby. A terrible humor, 
breaking out on his body, caused him untold agony. 
Professional treatment did no good, and I became dis- 


immediate success. Before the second week had passed 
the soreness was gone, not leaving a trace of anything.” 
Mrs. J. H. Block, 281 Rosedale St., Rochester, N.Y. (Adv. 
By an established Ohio corporation; good salary, 
office expenses and commissions paid to men of 


character and ability. References required and 


given. Address The Ohio Cooker Co.,174 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


2 CHANGED HUSBAND 
yIFE MADE WISE CHANGE IN FOOD. 












Change of diet is the only way to really cure 
stomach and bowel trouble. 

A woman says: 

“My husband had dyspepsia when we were 


It was almost impossible to find anything he could 
eat without bad results. 

“I thought this was largely due to the use of 
coffee and persuaded him to discontinue it. He 





| did so, and began to drink Postum Food Coffee. 


“T-a-u!” insisted Hutton, and the poor little | 


| 


1 | Was gone, 


| 





The change did him good from the beginning, his 
digestion improved; he suffered much less from 


food to his diet he was soon entirely cured. 

“My friend, Mrs.—— , of Vicksburg, (my 
former home) had become a nervous wreck also 
from dyspepsia. Medicines had no effect, neither 
did travel help her. On my last visit home, some | 
months ago, I persuaded her to use Grape-Nuts 
food. She was in despair, and consented. She 
stuck to it until it restored her health so com- | 
pletely that she is now the most enthusiastic friend 
of Grape-Nuts that Lever knew. She eats it with 
cream or dry, just as it comes from the package— 
keeps it in her room and eats it whenever she 
feels like it. | 

“I began eating Grape-Nuts food, myself, when | 
my baby was two months old, and I don’t know 
what I should have done without it. My appetite 
I was weak and nervous and afforded 
but very little nourishment for the child. The 
Grape-Nuts food, of which I soon grew very fond, | 
speedily set all this right again, and the baby grew 
healthful, rosy and beautiful as a mother could 
wish. He is two years old now and eats Grape- 
Nuts food himself. I wish every tired young 
mother knew of the good that Grape-Nuts would | 
do her.” | 

Names given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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Because it combines delicate | 
medicinal and emollient properties | 
derived from Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of 
cleansing ingredients and most 
refreshing of flower odors. For 
preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands, for irritations of the skin, 
heat rashes, tan, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, lameness 
and soreness incidental to summer 
sports, for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing, and for all the purposes 

of the toilet, bath, and nursery 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is priceless, 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
ug~Mailed Free, Ail About the Skin.” \ 










Better Than 
Lemonade. 


A cooling, refreshing and de- 
licious summer drink is quickly 
made by adding to a glass of 
water, sugar and a teaspoonful of 











Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1., U.8. A. 
O 50000 





















Last Weeks of Our 


Special Summer Sale. 
ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 


Handsome Suits *4.80to*20.00 
FashionableSkirts *3.20to *9.60 
Jaunty Jackets *4.60to 7.20 
Stylish Rain Coats %8.00 to $14.40 


Every garment cut, made and 
trimmed in the latest New York Fashion. 


REMEMBER, WE 
MAKE TO MEASURE 
ONLY — NOTHING 
READY - MADE. 
To make room for 
our Fall goods, we 
must close out our 
present stock of ma- 
terials at once. To do 
this we will allow you 
to make your selec- 
tion from over 300 
reliable fabrics, and 
have it made up in any 
of our 150 beautiful 
styles at One-Fifth 
Reduction from 
Former Prices. 
STYLE BOOK AND 
SAMPLES MAILED | 
FREE TO ANY PART OF | 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Don't mies tate op- | 
or to av a} 
be a utifa 1 ga rme nt 
made to your measure 





right here in New 
or City without 
leaving your home, 


at a saving of time, 
money and annoyance. 
WE TAKE THE RISK, 
AS WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU OR RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY. 

We have fitted over 
875,000 women by mail, 
and know we can fit YOU" 











us the names of two of her friends 
ples, we 


To any lady sen 
who would our 1 also 
send Free a PY. booklet, “FASHION 
FADS IN NE YORK.” 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
from abroad. Suits from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts 

.00 to $12.00; Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00, and Rain Coats 

9.50 to $18.00. 

POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or 
Winter garment, write to-day for a selected 
line of compiles and the New Fall Catalogue 

sent F cE as soon as issued to any part of 
the United States. Kindly specify the colors you 
prefer and whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt, jacket or rain coat. Be sure to say you 
wish the new Fall Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT C0., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 































“Lets the 


Child’s Foot Grow 
As it Should.” 


ROOM FOR Five TOES. 


High cut like this or 
low cut for summer. 


Box. Russia and Patent Calf 
and Kid uppers. Oak Soles 
sewed with the new 
Richardson short stitch 
give utmost pliability 
and strength. None 
genuine without 













» brand on 
On re- les. If your 
ceipt of dealer will 
price, with not supply 
25 cts. extra po" with 
for delivery educators, 
our Mail-Order take no 


substitute 
but write 
to us. 


Dept. will for- 
ward shoes to any 
part of the U. 5. 


fi 5 to 8, 
Child's,’ 8% to11, $1.75 [Q) 
' 11% to 2, $2.00 
Girls 2% to 6, $2.50 
1 to 5, $2.50 
EDUCATOR 
WAY WAY 


EpDUucATOR RUBBERS 
FIT EDUCATOR SHOES. 
We make shoes for every member of the family 
in our seven large factories, including the famous 
“All America” $3.50 and $4.00 Shoe, 
Send to-day for /Uustrated Catalogues. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation. 
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of heerful Charles” was old and cracked ; 
From boyhood’s days he always lacked 

Food enough and clothes enough, 

And life had used him “tough and rough.” 

But he always smiled as he trudged his way, 

And never a care upon him lay; 

And he always chirped, with his face alight, 

“Some time, friend, I'll be all right! 

Some time, friend, the times will mend. 

There’s good times comin’ before the end.” 


Under his suntanned coat he hugged 

His only treasure: a cow’s horn, plugged ; 

A bit of a horn, enough to hold 

A little silver and lead and gold. 

Two whalebone strips to the side were tied, 
And he thought if he held those strips astride 
And sought for treasure along the shore 
Where the pirates had reveled years before, 
The horn would dip when he passed the spot 
Where the rovers had buried their iron pot. 

So he trudged and he hunted year by year, 
And he dug in vain, yet with hope sincere 

That at last some time, some way, some place, 
He would find what he sought by God’s good grace. 
So as ever he fared his face was bright. 

“Some time, friend, I'll be all right.” 

As the years slipped past, his worn old coat, 
Skimpingly pinned at his weazened throat, 
Grew yellower still as it lost its dyes, 

And his back grew hunched as his blurred old eyes 
Bent low and lower to search the ground 
Where fancy suggested a treasure mound. 
Though his legs grew shaky and eyes were dim 
Hope was still candle and crutch for him, 

And with courage and faith each day new-born 
He trudged and he steadied his toppling horn. 
He searched by day in the sun’s fair light, 

And to foil enchantment he delved by night. 
But dig as he might, his rusty spade 

Ne’er clinked on the pot where the gold was laid; 
No glint of treasure, no gleam of spoil 

Cheered nights of vigil and days of toil. 

Yet.his sunbrowned face still glowed serene 
As he came and went; and his cheerful mien 
Was a constant, mute rebuke to fret 

As he lived in the glamour of what he’d get. 
And though but the freak of a cracked old brain 
His hope was a lesson not wholly vain. 

And the folks who saw him pass their door, 
Crippled and aged, friendless and poor, 

Yet smiling still with a wistful gaze 

As he murmured his well-worn little phrase, 
Were hushed from complaint by a daft old man 
Who ferbore to repine at God’s wise plan. 

And many there are who in riches roll 

Who may envy the peace of that calm old soul. 


He died on the poor-farm, but on his face 
Was a smile that death could not erase. 
A seal set there by the soul in flight,— 
“All right at last, friends, I’m all right.’ 
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HE THAT HUMBLETH HIMSELF. 


mong the many pa- 
thetic incidents of 


the Russo - Japa- 
nese War is one which 
recalls the parable of 
the Pharisee and the 
publican. 

Two Japanese spies, 
Colonel Jokoka and 
Captain Jokki, were 
captured in the act of 
blowing up a bridge on 
the Manchurian rail- 
way. Jokki was a Buddhist, Jokoka a Chris- 
tian. They pleaded guilty, stood their trial 
with entire calmness, and received their death 
sentence—hanging—with complete indifference. 
When a telegram was received from General 
Kuropatkin, sparing them the humiliation of 
being hanged and ordering that they be shot, 
the Buddhist accepted the change in disdainful 
silence. The Christian replied, ‘‘It is well; I 
am ready,’’ asked permission to write to his 
family, and turning, embraced the captain. 

Then said the Buddhist, ‘‘I die more tranquil 
than you, colonel. ’’ 

‘How so?’’ asked the Christian. 

**T have performed my duty toward my coun- 
try and toward my God. You, only toward 
your country. 1 have thought a good deal about 
what you have told me of Christianity—you are 
always boasting of its superiority. Well, I 
consider that you are not in accord with Christ, 
whereas I have nothing with which to reproach 
myself. ’” 

‘*Perhaps you are right,’”’ replied the Chris- 
tian, thoughtfully. ‘‘However, it is now per- 
mitted me to do the first truly Christian act of 
my life. I shall give the money I have with 
me, about a thousand rubles, to the Russian 
Red Cross, to be used for our wounded enemies. ’’ 

The Russian commandant, deeply touched, 
agreed to accept the money; and asked ‘if the 
prisoners had any final requests to make before 
their execution. 

The Buddhist asked to have a bath, and 
buckets of water were brought. 

The Christian asked to see a chaplain, and 
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as there was no Protestant minister in camp, 
the Russian regimental pope came to the pris- 
oner, 

‘I should like to hear the Sermon on the 
Mount,’’ said the condemned man; and he 
followed the text in his Japanese Bible while 
the priest read aloud in Russian. When they 
reached the words, ‘‘For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye?... And if 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others?’’ the prisoner closed his book, 
and for a few moments prayed silently, with 
eyes shut and lips moving. Then he turned 
to his Buddhist comrade and said, gently: 

‘‘Jokki, you are right. You die with a more 
peaceful conscience than 1, for never have I felt 
more keenly how much my life has been in 
disaccord with the teaching of Jesus.’’ 

Again, as in the old parable, we seem to see 
the publican, who stood afar off and would not 
lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, ‘‘God, be merciful to me 
a sinner.’ And we remember that Christ said 
of him, ‘*This man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other. ”’ 
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THE CAPTURED “ PRESIDENT.” 


paragraph from one of the English papers 
A remarks on the unusual sight of Sir Charles 
Beresford’s flag flying from the President, 
a training-ship lying on the Thames, as a sign that 
the chief of the Mediterranean squadron had 
taken command of his fleet. To the American, 
the interesting part of this statement lies not in 
the display of the flag, but in the vessel from 
which it flies. The President is an old United 
States frigate, the capture of which by the British 
formed one of the most picturesque events of the 
War of 1812. 


Admiral Decatur, the “idol of the American 
Service,” the “Bayard of the Seas,” was put in 
command of the President in 1814. The vessel was 
built in New York some twenty years before, and 
carried forty-four guns. When the admiral took 
it in charge, the treaty of peace with England 
was already concluded, but telegraphs being things 
of the far future, the news had not reached Amer- 
ican shores, and hostilities were still kept up. 

One dark night Decatur tried to steal out of 
Long Island Sound without the knowledge of the 
British squadron, which was known to be lurking 
about. By a mistake of the pilot the ship ran into 
a sand-bar, and pounded for two hours before the 
tide lifted it off. Then it was found to be so 
badly strained that the admiral decided to turn 
back to New York, but a fierce gale drove it out 
to sea. 

At daylight three or four English vessels were 
sighted, which immediately gave chase. The 
Endymion, bearing fifty guns, caught up with the 
crippled ship, and for hours a severe cannonading 
was carried on. Decatur, seeing that it was impos- 
sible to outstrip the British vessels, decided on a 
bold stroke. s plan was suddenly to turn about, 
board the Endymion, and escape in it. 

“My lads,” he cried, “that ship is coming up 
with us! As our ship won’t sail, we’ll go aboard 
theirs, every man and boy of us, and carry it 
back to New York. All that I ask is that you 
follow me. This is the favorite ship of the country. 
What! Let such a ship go for ——_. 

The answer was a hearty cheer. But a clever 


move by Captain Hope saved the Endymion. The | 


other frigates came uP. and although Decatur’s 
fire had virtually disabled the Endymion, he could 
do nothing now but surrender. One- fifth of his 
crew was killed or wounded, and he was badly 
injured himself. 

he President, with its crew, was taken to 
Bermuda. Decatur’s sword was returned to him, 
and every civility was shown to the prisoners by 
their captors. 

The President was taken to England, where it is 
still used as a training-ship. It was spoken of by 
British authorities as a model of naval architec- 
ture, and its construction recommended to ship- 
builders. The old ship’s crew has long since 
massed away, and its very existence is almost 
orgotten by the nation for which it fought so 
gallantly. 
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SILENT HELP. 


he silent and comprehensive understanding 
T which often exists between people who have 

lived long together is said to be at times so 
great that the medium of speech is scarcely needed. 
This must have been the case with the Leedham 
sisters, although to the uninitiated it seemed as if 
Miss Mattie did all the talking, while Miss Cora 
spent her thoughts on her intricate crochet pat- 
terns, 


“Now, sister,” said Miss Mattie, bustling into 
Miss Cora’s room one day, “what do you think of 
having the new doctor and his wife to tea? Of 
course you’re thinking why should we be the first, 
as there are others better able?” 

Miss Cora ert ym i her knitting. 

“That’s true,” said Miss Mattie, with an answer- 
ing smile. “As you say, why shouldn’t we? I know 
your mind is on the chocolate-cake, that nobody 
else can make, but of course you are remembering 
— a busy day this is and how long the cake 
takes.” 

Miss Cora looked open to reason. 

“But, as you truly consider,” added Miss Mattie, 
casting care away with a wave of her hand, “I 
can let the cleaning of the south chamber go till 
next week. Certainly I can and will, my dear. 
O Cora, if it weren’t for you and your sterling 
common sense, and always seeing the best way out 
of things, I don’t know how I should get along,” 
and she gave her helpful sister an affectionate pat 
on the shoulder and hurried off to her household 
duties cheered and encouraged. 
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A CHANGE IN CHINA. 


which, although it attracted little attention 
in this country, implies a great revolution in 
some of the methods of that nation. 
empress has decreed that all tortures formerly 
administered in judicial proceedings shall be 
abolished. When one knows how large a part 
the rack, the whip, and other instruments of 
cruelty play in the so-called courts of China he 
can understand what a tremendous step this is. 
China long ago either forgot or ignored her old 
»roverb which says: “Be severe in enacting laws 
yut lenient in executing them.” No court of the 
Inquisition ever practised more horrible or per- 
sistent tortures. This judicial cruelty has formed 
the subject of a chapter of almost every book 


A” edict was published not long ago in China | 


The dowager | 


written on that country. Up to the present time 
trials in the Chinese courts of law have been 
conducted by the means of torture. Even the 
witnesses have suffered; especially if they have 
not testified according to the judge’s theory. 
Such witnesses were often beaten on the cheeks 
and jaws until teeth were loosened and mastication 
rendered impossible. 

traveller tells of a recent experience in a 
Chinese court: 

“The judges were sitting in a courtyard where 
there were twenty criminals. These magistrates 
were dressed in gorgeous silks and were drowsily 
drinking tea. The criminals were in all sorts of 
uncomfortable attitudes. Some of them were 
suspended by their thumbs. Their hair was 
unshorn and matted, their faces caked with dirt, 
and they had lost even the look of humanity. 

“One of the judges called for number nineteen, 
and a pitiful figure was brought in. baad pom 
told him the story of hiscrime. ‘On such and such 
a day,’ he said, ‘you were poing to the village of 
Ying Pan, when you fell upon two carts and 
attempted to rob them. Is it not so?’ 

“*Most excellent, I did nothing of the sort. Iam 
a good man and no brigand. If you inquire you 
will find I have a good character and do not steal.’ 

“ ‘Have I not said that you did steal from two 
carts? How dare you contradict me! That is to 
say Iamaliar. Assistant, bring the bamboo.’ 

“For two years this man had _ been a prisoner, 
subjected to such treatment, and yet had not con- 
fessed. Sooner or later he must break down, 
acknowledge a crime he probably never com- 
mitted, and be sentenced to death.’ 
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am the spirit, Thought. 

men praise 

As a thing of sense and sound and sight I walked 
their common ways. 

Then over their iron threads I paced with patient 
care. 

But they’ve found at last, these sons of men, they 
may trust me to the air. 


In the clumsy garb 


Tell me whither to go. Clothe me and set me free. 
I pass and my winged feet skim the waves of the 
wide electric sea. 


Where you would have me tarry, make me a wel- | 


come there. 
Faithful to you, O sons of men, you may trust me 
to the air. 


Freer at last am I to fly as a spirit may, 
With only the weight of the wings I wave. 
foretells the day 


Oh, this 


mind may dare 
Waft me to other minds and know he may trust 
me to the air. 
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PLENTY TO TALK ABOUT. 


hen Jamieson moved out into the country 

W his friends told him he had gone to the 

“place of vast silences.”” .When he had 

been there three weeks he boasted that instead of 

being oppressed by silence, he could get up an 
hour’s conversation Over a brass door-knob. 


Soon after he moved out his neighbor, Thompson, 
|} took an ax to the -p! to have it sharpened. 
Jamieson was pressed into service to bring it 
home. On his arrival he had gone perhaps a 
quarter of a mile from the station when he met 

iram Jennings, driving a team. Hiram reined 
in short. 

“Evening!” he said, casually. ‘“Thata new ax 
| you got there?” 
|. “NO,” said Jamieson. And then, as he noted the 
| brightness of the handle, he added, ‘‘Sandpapered, 
1 guess.” 

“I see bia go taking an ax to town tother 
day,” remarked Hiram. 

“Yes, this is Thompson’s ax.” 

“Wal, want to know! Now what’d he take it 
to town for?” 

“To get it sharpened.” 





onan « that clear to town to get it sharpened ?” 
“Yes. 
“Huh! Wal! What'd it cost him?” 


“Why, ten or fifteen cents, I guess.” 

Hiram descended from the wagon, took the ax 
and swung it about his head two or three times. 
Then he felt of the edge, during which Deacon 
Wilbur arrived. 

“Good ax,” said Hiram. “What d’ye think, 
deacon? Thompson took that clar to the city to 
git it sharpened.” 

“That’s the right way to do,” said the deacon. 
ae take my ax to the city to get it sharp- 


” 


e 


He picked up the ax in turn and swung it. 
“Wal! Want to know!” said Hiram, again. 
“Now I got an ax down to my place I’ve been 
wantin’ to git sharpened this six months. I guess 
I’ll have to git some feller like Mr. Jamieson, 
here, to take it in for me.” 

“That’s the way to get it done,” said the deacon, 
feeling the edge. “This here ax reminds me of 
one I used to use when I was a boy and lived 
up to Skokieville.” 

He moved over to the wagon, ax in hand, and 
leaned against the horse. And Jamieson, with 
visions of a waiting dinner, followed tamely after, 
to listen to a long discussion of the axes of other 
days, before his was handed back to him. 

“Silences!”’ he said to his wife that night. “If 
there are any silences out here in the country 
they never seem to be round where I am.” 
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JAPANESE DISCIPLINE. 


ot merely up to the age of school life, sup- 
posed to begin at six years, but consider- 
ably beyond it, a Japanese child enjoys a 


Occidental children. The general rule, says Mi. 
Lafeadio Hearn in “Japan,” is that the child be 





but rarely compelled. In short, he is allowed to 
| be so mischievous that, as a Japanese proverb 
| says, “Even the holes by the roadside hate a boy 
of seven or eight years old.” 

| Punishment is administered only when abso- 
| lutely necessary, and on such occasions, by ancient 
custom, the entire household—servants and all— 
| intercedes for the offender, the little brothers and 
| sisters begging in turn to bear the penalty instead. 
| To frighten a child by loud, harsh words or angry 
| looks is condemned by general opinion. All pun- 
| ishment ought to be inflicted as calmly as possible, 
| the punisher eee | admonishing the while. To 
| Slap a child about the head for any reason is a 





proof of vulgarity and ignorance. 
| It is not customary to punish by restraining 


When without speech or language some cunning | 


degree of liberty fai greater than is allowed to. 


permitted to do as he pleases, providing that his | 
conduct can cause no injury to himself or others. | 
He is guarded, but not constrained ; admonished, | 








from play or by a change of diet or by any denial 


of accustomed pleasures. To be perfectly patient 
with children is the ethical law. 

At school discipline begins, but it is at first so 
very light that it can hardly be called discipline. 
The teacher does not act as a master, but rather 
as an elder brother, and there is no punishment 
beyond a public admonition. Whatever restraint 
exists is chiefly exerted on the child by the common 
opinion of his class, and a skilful teacher is able 
to direct that opinion. 

Each class is nominally governed by one or two 
little captains, selected for character and intelli- 
gence, and when a disagreeable order has to be 
given, it is the child-captain, the kyiichd, who is 
commissioned with the duty of giving it. In higher 
classes the Fogg pene slightly increases, and in 
higher schools it is very much stronger, the ruling 
power always being class sentiment, not the indi- 
vidual will of the teacher. 

It is never the domination of the one over the 
many that regulates class life. It is always the 
rule of the many over the one, and the power is 
formidable. The student who offends class senti- 
ment will suddenly find himself isolated, con- 
demned to absolute solitude. No one will speak 
to him or notice him even outside the school until 
such time as he decides to make a public apology, 
when his pardon will depend upon a majority vote. 
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HIS LAST WORD. 


he inquisitive traveller through this world 
T would have a hard, cold journey if he 

encountered many such persons as the one 
who frustrated the intentions of a fellow passen- 
ger, and whose exhaustive statement was recently 
chronicled in an exchange. He had suffered from 
domestic troubles, and was at the time on his way 
to start life afresh in another section of the 
country. He was a dyspeptic-looking man, and 
when the inquisitive passenger behind leaned 
forward with a confidential “Pardon me, sir, but 
what —” the dyspeptic was ready. 


| “Adam was the first man,” he said, in a cold, 
| gray monotone. “Moses was the meekest man; 
| there never was any meekest woman. Columbus 
| discovered America, John Hancock signed the 
| Declaration of Independence. In the winter of 

1847 and 1848 potatoes formed almost the sole food 
|of the Irish peasantry. White sheep eat more 

than black ones because there are more of them. 
| A door is not a door when it’s ajar. Schley’s 
| name is pronounced ‘Sly,’ and golf is ‘goff.’ It is 

highly improper to wear a silk hat with a sack 
| coat. There never was any such person as the 
Ahkoond of Swat. The great weakness of the 
American people is signing petitions without read- 
ing them. Yes, it is a good morning, and I have 
| used everybody’s soap. I —” 

Here the inquisitive man attempted an interrup- 

tion, but it was of no avail. 

“The foregoing information,” went on the 
| accentless voice, “is all I know about anything of 
| any name or hature—past, present or future. I 
don’t know anything else of any kind, character, 
| style, shape or color, good, bad or indifferent. I 
not only do not know anything else, but I don’t 
want to. 

“I want nothing in the world but peace,” he 
added, after a few illuminating remarks about his 
past trials, ‘and if you don’t let me alone I'll 
throw my “aoc out of the window and jump 
out after it. have spoken.” 
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A CONVENIENT NAME. 


T= is in Chicago, as in many other cities, 
an ordinance against spitting on the side- 
walks or in public places. As a general 
thing, it is treated as a dead letter, but at intervals, 
sometimes a year or more between, an order goes 
forth from headquarters that it must be rigidly 
enforced, and for a few days, or possibly weeks, 
the police are kept busy bringing in offenders. 
Many of these are strangers in the city, ignorant 
of the existence of such an ordinance, and their 
wrath at being arrested and taken before a police 
justice on so trivial an offense, as they regard it, 
is amusing to see. 


During one of the periodic enforcements of this 
regulation a stranger who had thoughtlessly vio- 
lated it was seized by a watchful policeman and 
taken to a justice’s court for trial. 

“What is your name?” asked his honor. 

“John Smith,” he replied. 

“That is your real name, of course,” said the 
magistrate, with a satirical smile. “This appears 
to be the third time you have been on trial to-day 
for this offense, Mr. Smith. I ought to fine you 
heavily, to break you of the habit.” 

The prisoner indignantly took half a dozen or 
more letters from his pocket, all addressed to 
John Smith, Detroit, Mich., and showed them to 
the court. 

“Yes, that’s your true name, sure enough,” said 
the court, after giancins at them, “and as a reward 
for your truthfulness I shall let you off on payment 
of the costs.” 

The prisoner paid them. ; 

“Now, Mr. Smith,” said the pees after this 
formality was over, “I am curious to know why 
you did not give an assumed name. Most of the 
offenders do, I strongly suspect.” 

“Because, your honor,” replied the other, “when 
this gets into print everybody will say that’s a 
fictitious name—and I haven’t had to lie to give 
out that impression.” 
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DISLIKED THE FLAVOR. 


hen a cherubic youth of four was brought 
W in as a candidate, says the Columbia 
Ledger, the kindergarten teacher fell in 

| love with him at sight. 


| “QO you darling!” she cried. 
brothers like you?” 
“VYes’m,” he replied. 
I like Jimmy best.” 
“And why do you like Jimmy best?” 
“’Cause he did such a errand for me. 
Billy’s leg.” 
“But, deary,”’ protested the teacher, “why 
should you want Jimmy to bite Billy’s leg?” 
“ *Cause I hate the tas’e of Billy’s leg,” replied 
the cherub. 


“Have you any 


“Me and Billy and Jimmy. 





He bit 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Preside, reside, rides, ides, die, i. e. 2- 
’ 


Several, averse, verse, seer, see, se. 

2. Clam, clamor; ham, hammer; cow, cower; 
bough, bower; lie, lyre; spy, spire; sigh, sire; 
fie, fire; my, mire; damp, damper; scamp, scam- 
per; clime, climber; rime, rimer. 

3. 1. Myrrh, chant—merchant. 2. Mad, a, gas, 
car—Madagasear. 3. Two, wrists—tourists ; two 
wrists. 

4. Prone, crony, front, drone, wrong. 
| 5. Cares, scare, races, acres. 

6. Bold, here’s; bred, holes; she, bolder; horse 
| bled; rebel shod; beholders; bores held. 
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THE SPI PALACE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CATASTROPHE. 


early gray and silken was the Spi home. 

It was truly a palace among webs. Little 

Hanki Panki Spi thought so, and he ought 

to know. High upon the beach-plum bush it 

was placed. From it the view was fine; on one 

side you could look out on the marshes; from 
the other side out upon the creek. 

It was very spacious, with many large apart- 
ments, and had little corners tucked away under | 
leaves, and many secret passages. But it was | 
all made of web,—walls, floors, furniture,—all 
web. 

It was July. 

Grandfather Zimri Spi 

Had gone up high, 

To spy for a fly. 
With his spy-glass at his eye, 
He would sit for hours and watch the sky. 


Mother Annette Emma was making balls of | 
the little Spi babies. ‘This is how she did it. | 
She made a little cradle of web, then she took | 
a handful of children and put them in, and 
covered them over with some more web. 

She kept doing this until she had a ball as big 
as herself. To finish the job, she put thirty- 
Seven blankets of web all round the outside, 
and sewed it up tight. 











BY JOSHUA F. CROWELL. 


make webby balls, or bally webs,’’ said | the distant landscape walked up over the smiling 
Panki. sun, and put him out. Then night came, and 
‘*No,’’ said mother, ‘‘don’t bother; run away | Hanki slept his little sleep. 
and play.’’ | Itrained. The rain swelled the wood. The 
Sad was Hanki, sad was Panki, very sad | knot-hole grew smaller; still our hero slept. 
was Hanki Panki Spi. ‘‘No one wants me,’’| At last morning came, the rain stopped, the 
he said. ‘‘l don’t want to play.’’ | sun came up, and Hanki awakened. ‘‘What 
Suddenly the palace shook tremendously! It | has happerled 2”? hecried. ‘‘I must have grown 
was a big, jolly fly, and he was caught in the! big in the night, and now I fit so tight, I’m 
pearly gray web, but he was so strong he would | really in a plight. Help! Help! Will some 
soon get away. Hanki never stopped to think | one please come and shrink me?’’ No one 
how little he was, but just rushed at Mr. Fly. | came. 
“T’ll hold him!’’ he cried. ‘‘Grandpa, come; Mr. Sun seemed to hear, for he turned his 
quick! He’s getting away!’’ |kind face toward Hanki, and, with warm 
Grandpa Zimri Spi dropped his spy-glass | smiles, dried the steeple, and the knot-hole 
and ran. Mama Annette Emma Spi let her | grew large again. 
webby balls of babies lie, and ran. But all too| Hanki walkedout. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Sun!’’ 
late! Hanki rose with Mr. Fly, and soon was | he said. ‘‘Glitter all you want to, and don’t 
lost to sight! mind what I said last night.’? Then the sun 
glittered an extra cunning little glitter and went 
on his way, making a nice day. 
CHAPTER II. Just above the knot-hole was a very smooth 
ON THE STEEPLE. and slippery edge, and Hanki almost lost his 
footing. All his feet slipped off but about one- 
anki was plucky. He held on to Mr. Fly | ninth of one foot, and that was just starting to 
with five legs, and with the other leg got | slip when suddenly he saw two tiny bright eyes 
his coil of web ready in case anything | peering down upon him from above. And then 
should happen. Mr. Fly was frisky, also risky. | two little feet came over the edge and pulled 
He flew here and flew there; he did not seem to | him up, and ‘he was saved! Hanki found him- 
know where he wanted to go, nor when he got self in the part of the steeple where the big 
where he wanted to get; but at last he bumped | sounder, Mr. Bell, lives. His rescuer was just 
against something hard, and stopped suddenly. | a dear little fat, downy spider. 
Hanki at once let Mr. Fly go,—he did not wish| ‘‘ Thank you very much!’’ said Hanki. 
to try to hold him longer,—and found himself | ‘‘ You saved my life. What’s your name?’’ 
on the tip-top of the spire of the highest church | ‘‘Eliphalet Spi,’’ said the other. ‘*They call 
steeple in the country. |me Eli, for short.’’ 
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‘*‘We must 


The first thing Hanki did was to see if he | 
could get any higher, but as he could not, he 
determined to go down to the ground. It was | 
a long journey, and very slippery. At times | 
he was obliged to let out a little of his web, 
and swing over a precipice, with no idea of 
where he would land. But there was always 
something to bump against. 

He went on and on, down, down, ever down! 
His little feet grew tired, his little coil of web 
got snarled, but still he kept on, down, down! 
“‘Oh,’”’ he cried, ‘Show I wish I was way 





down, as far down as down is!’’ He was! It | 
was the ground! ‘‘I am so glad I am down!’’ | 
said Hanki. ‘‘I am not tired any more. I | 
will now go up again.’”” And he did. 

Meanwhile the old folks at home were very 
anxious. Grandfather Zimri Spi sat in his turret 
high, and, in spite of a tear in his eye, kept 
his spy-glass on the sky, looking for a sign of 
the fly that carried Hanki up so high. 

Mama Annette was crying. With her spider 
tears she had wet ninety-three beautiful cob- 
webby lace handkerchiefs. ‘‘If I cry any 
more,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall have to make hand- 
kerchiefs as fast as I need them.’’ She did. 

She tore up the stairs, and made two pairs, 
She tore up the floor, and made a score, 
And cried that more. 


Then she stopped crying. Then she smiled. 
“*T will go and find my darling child. Come, 
Father Zimri, about the world we’ll roam, until 
we find my precious one and bring him home!’’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
FINDING HIS COUSINS. 


anki was nearing the top of the steeple 
again. He curled himself up cozily ina 
knot-hole, intending to rest a little while. | 
It was sunset, and Hanki admired it very much. 
‘*But that old, fat, red sun, he glitters so, you | 
can’t look him square in the face, to see whether 


‘*My name’s Spi,’’ said Hanki. 
be relatives; perhaps we are cousins.’’ They 
were. They found out afterward. Eliphalet 
took Hanki to his home, a beautiful web 
palace under the bell. Eliphalet’s mother, 
Mrs. Annabel Isabel, welcomed him, and intro- 
duced her three daughters — Mirabel Bella, 
Arabella Ting-a-ling and Belinda Blue Bell. 
She then showed him the baby, Tintinnabula- 
tion Bell. 

‘Our last name is Spi,’’ she said, privately, 
to Hanki, ‘‘but we don’t wear it every day.’’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HANKI IS HOMESICK. 


anki and his little Spi cousins played a nice 
game. They called it, ‘‘I spy.’’ First 
they all stood in line, and were counted 
out by repeating: 
Slon, slon, a slider’s slon, 
Sowm a sil and a slipsy slon, 
A slon is new and a sil will do, 
But a slipsy slidings, out with you! 
After the counting, Eliphalet was left, so he 
was ‘‘it.’? He went up to the corner of a 
shingle, covered his eyes with—well, he covered 
his eyes, never mind what with, and counted 
seven, while the others hid. ‘They were such 


cunning spiders they were very quick hiders, | 


and before seven was done ali were hidden but 
one. 
Mirabel Bella hid in the cellar; 
Belinda Blue Bell down in the well; 
Hanki Pank got under a plank ; 
But Arabella Ting-a-ling 
Could not find a single thing. 

Poor thing, she got caught! ‘Then she had 
to cover her eyes and count. They played this 
game until dinner-time. 

At dinner, although Mrs. Annabel Isabel was 
very kind and the flank of fly pie was very 
inviting, Hanki could not eat. He was home- 
sick; but he was too polite to say anything 


Hanki Panki was dancing all over the web. | he is pretty or not! I wish he would stop those | about it. 
**Let me 


He praneed down to the nursery. 








hese are the shoes that 
carried me all day. 


= 


away; 


I didn’t go myself, you see, 
They just ran on and carried 





, 





Once they were naughty and they ran 


They took me to the brook to play, 
Where Nurse had said I should not go. 


They thought that Nursie might not know. 


glitters for just one minute!’’ At that instant | 


And walked about 


They did not care to romp or play. 
They wished they had not gone that way, 
Down by the naughty brook to play. 


me. 








BEDTIME THOUGHTS. 
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Then after that my shoes were good, 
They did exactly as they should. 
They just stayed quiet as a mouse 


OD LS 


Suddenly Mrs. Annabel Isabel and Arabella | 


the great big house. 


I think I'll tell her of the things 

My shoes have done; but I know 
well 

Just what she’ll say when I do 
tell. 

She'll say they didn’t carry me, 


But that I carried them, you om 







































































THE BELL HOUSE, 


Ting-a-ling and Mirabel Bella and Belinda Blue 
Bell and Eliphalet all covered their ears. Roar! 
Whang! Jang—kelang—ang—ng! 

It was the bell! The steeple rocked, the web 
shook, the table thumped, and all the dishes 
cracked. It was fearful! Poor Hanki was 
nearly frightened to spidereens. 

He took out the end of his web and started 
for the ground, but Eliphalet held on to him 
and would not let him go, and then the sound 
stopped. 

‘*I think I should like it better if mama and 
|} grandpa were here, too,’’ said Hanki. ‘‘I 
| think I ought to go home before it sounds again. 
| They must be very anxious about me.’’ 
Knock! Knock! ‘‘Some one is at the front 
door!’’ cried Eliphalet. 

They opened it. In walked Mama Annette 
| Emma Spi and Grandfather Zimri Spi! How 
happy they all were! 

‘*How did you ever find me?’’ said Hanki. 

Mama Annette Emma Spi smiled. ‘‘Mothers 
have ways,’’ she said, ‘‘but now you are found, 
we must all go home at once. I am anxious 
about my baby balls.’’ 

Then Eliphalet had what seemed to be a sick 
spell. The reason was he did not want Hanki 
to go. 

But they soon made a nice plan. Eliphalet 
was to go home with Hanki, and make a little 
| visit. He did. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 

















To-night when Nurse unties 
the strings 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Sebeottgtions may begin at any time during 
he 


ener na Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SUMMER DIET. 


|" warm weather the pre- 
vailing type of illnesses 
undergoes a change as radi- 
eal as the alteration in the 
temperature. During the 
cold and raw winter months 
diseases of the respiratory 
bronchial tubes and lungs, 





the throat, 
predominating forms of sickness, 
the physician’s aid is oftenest 
required for disorders of the digestive tract. 


organs, 
comprise the 
but in summer 


Fortunately, these are usually mild in nature 
and readily yield to appropriate treatment, but 
the graver conditions of typhoid fever and dysen- 
tery always lurk in the background as solemn 
warnings of the danger accompanying violations 
of the rules of hygiene. 

Warmth and moisture are the two great essen- 
tials favoring the development of germ life, and 
any relaxation of the necessary precautions in 
keeping food supplies at a temperature low enough 
to prevent bacteria from multiplying, may have 
serious consequences. Even a few hours’ expo- 
sure to the air of a warm kitchen may allow 
sufficient change to take place in some foods to 
render them dangerous, and the baby’s milk must 
be an object of constant solicitude. 

For milder attacks of intestinal trouble in adults, 
absolute quiet, the use of a laxative to remove 
any irritating substance that may be present in 
the intestine, restriction of the nourishment to 
small amounts of predigested or boiled milk, and 
perhaps the application of heat or a mustard 
plaster to the abdomen, may serve to bring the 
attack toan end; but with infants or small children 
home treatment is a hazardous experiment, and 
medical aid should be summoned without delay. 
Until the physician arrives it is better to give no 
milk or other food, unless the interval is likely to 
be a long one. In that case, a little beef juice in 
water may be used. 

But in addition to a water and milk supply of 
unquestionable purity, careful refrigeration of all 
perishable articles of food, and the avoidance of 
green or overripe fruit, it is necessary to exercise 
discrimination in the amount and nature of the 
food eaten. One of the chief functions of the food 
is to furnish animal heat through chemical changes 
in the body, and during the hot weather of course 
this demand is greatly diminished. The summer 
dietary should therefore be greatly reduced in 
amount, and it is preferable to let meat appear 
on the table not oftener than once a day. 

Milk and eggs, cereals, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and salad should form the chief articles of 
food, and if, in addition, care is taken not to drink 
too much ice-water at meals, most of the discom- 
forts of hot weather will be much lessened. 


MADE OF STERN STUFF. 


Mr" Mary A. Livermore, whose death occurred 
in May, spent the long years of the Civil War 
in tireless and wonderfully successful efforts to 
provide comforts and wholesome treatment for 
the Union soldiers at the front, the sick and 
wounded in hospital, and the convalescents. 
Through the Northwestern Sanitary Commission, 
in which she was one of the most active forces, 
she became a sort of “general agent” for the 
mothers and wives of the West in looking after 
the well-being of their “boys.” She appears to 
l.ave had the most intimate confidence of them all. 
Even the children listened to her pleadings, and 
brought their contributions to swell the funds of 
the commission, and their smiles and tears to go 
on record in her “Story of the War.” 

One day a little girl brought to the Chicago office 
a five-dollar gold piece which she wished to give 
to the soldiers. Mrs. Livermore explained to her 
that it was worth seven dollars and a half in 
greenbacks, and then took her into the store- 
room and showed what it would buy—so many 
cans of condensed milk, so many pounds of coffee, 
so many warm shirts, and so on. The little girl 
was delighted. 

Meanwhile a little urchin who often thrust his 
unkempt pate into the room with a shrill ery of 
“Matches! Matches!” had stood a little apart, 


watching the girl and listening to the conversa- | 


tion. As she disappeared he fumbled in his 
pockets and drew out a small handful of crumpled 
paper currency. 
“Here,” said he. 
’ere sick fellers.” 
He put fifty-five cents in Mrs. Livermore’s hand, 
all in five-cent postal currency, the only small 


“T’ll give yer suthin’ for them 








| change there was then. 
hesitated. 

“No, my boy, don’t give it,” she said. “I am 
afraid you cannot afford it. You are a noble cng 


She was surprised, = 


fellow, but that is more than you ought to giv 
You keep it and I'll give fifty-five cents f 
you.” 

“Git out!” was his disgusted rejoinder. “You 
take it now! P’r’aps 1 ain’t as poor as yer think, 
My father, he saws wood, and my mother, P47 
takes in washin’, and I sells matches, and Tom, he 
sells papers, and p’r’aps we’ve got more money 
than yer think.” 

Mrs. Livermore took the crumpled currency. 
She forgot the boy’s dirty face. 
often she had called him a “nuisance” when his 
shrill ery of “matches” got on her nerves. She 
stooped to kiss him. But the boy divined her 
intention, and darted to a place of safety on the 
outer sidewalk. 

“No, yer don’t!” he said, looking as if he had 
just escaped some great danger. “T ain’t one 0’ 
that kissin’ sort.” 

And thereafter he eyed her closely when they 
met, and if she showed signs of passing him by he 
hailed her boldly; but if she appeared affection- 
ately inclined he beat a retreat, and would not 
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come within the danger zone. { 
KEEPING IN STEP. 


t was such a stormy day that there were few 

people in the library. The librarian, therefore, 
did not find the girl who always came in with a 
grist of questions so tiresome as she usually was. 
When she had asked about Byron’s birthplace 
and Whittier’s family and Kipling’s age and the 
best place to buy an atlas and the date of Jane 
Austen’s death and how to find out what the 
women in Norway wear on holidays, it was evi- 
dent that there was still something on her mind. 


“Do you know German?” she whispered, getting 
as close as possible to the ear of her bureau of | 
information. 

“A little,” said the librarian, cautious from long | 
experience. 

“Do you know how to spell ‘owf’— 
began the girl, and then stopped. 

“I think you must mean ‘aufwiedersehen,’ ” the 
librarian said, pleasantly, and she s yelled it 
slowly while the girl copied it on a slip of paper. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, as she carefully be- 
stowed the paper in her bag. “You see, [have a 
particular friend,—I’m ver! mee to him,— 
and he’s in Germany ; and I thought if he realized 
that I was making an effort to keep right along 
with him in the language he’d be so gratified! 
Good-by!” 


‘owfwe’ ”— 
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THE DARKY AND HIS MONEY. 


reckless expenditure of money is a marked 

tendency of the negro race. In “Highways 
and Byways of the South’ the author tells of a 
shining example of shiftlessness he encountered 
at a Tennessee railway-station : 

He wore overalls, had a handkerchief knotted 
about his neck, and an old hat slouched on the 
side of his head. He was smoking cigarettes and 
zetting rid of his money by patronizing a penny- 
in the-slot weighing-machine. 

When I first noticed him he was on the platform 
of the machine, and had just parted with his penny. 
The weighing done, he sauntered across the room 
and gazed ou of the window ; but he soon returned 
to the slot-machine and considered it thoughtfully. 

“Boss,” said he, turning to me, “I cain’t read. 
Would yo’ mind tellin’ me what I weigh on dis 

ere?” 

. I was quite willing, and he deposited a second 
yenny, and after I told him the number of pounds, 
1e resumed his loafing with evident satisfaction ; 
but pr eaently a colored friend of his came in, an 

he weighed himself a third time, and the friend 
stood by to report the result. He was still in the 
station when I left, and for aught I know he con- 
tinued to invest in that fascinating machine until 
his money was exhausted. 
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NEW YORK STYLE. 


he mistress of a Harlem apartment was show- 

ing an applicant for the position of maid 
through her flat. She had been liberal in her 
promises of privileges in the way of afternoons 
and nights off, says Harper’s Weekly, and had 
even gone so far as to offer the use of the sewing- 
machine. 


The new girl seemed pleased, and the mistress 
was beginning to hope. They walked back into 
the dining-room, and the girl actually removed one 
pin from her hat. Then she stopped. 

“Oh, do you do your own stretchin’?” she asked. 

“Do we do our own what?” asked the puzzled 
mistress. 

“Stretchin’.’ 

“T don’t under stand.” 

“Stretchin’,” repeated the girl again. “Do you 
= the stuff on the table at meal-time and stretch 
or it, or do I have to shuffle it round?” 
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HELPING HIM OUT. 


OP of the many amusing stories told of old 
Squire Latham, a Plymouth County attorney 
of a quarter of a century ago, has found its way 
to the Boston Herald: 


For many years Squire Latham was a resident 
of Bridgewater, and it was while he was livin 
there that the incident occurred which is relatec 
below. It illustrates his habitual coolness and 
whimsical temper. 

le was awakened one night by his wife, who 
told him she thought there were burglars in the 
house. The squire put on his dressing-gown and 
went down-stairs. In the back hall he found a 
rough-looking — trying to open a door that led 
into the back yard. 

The burglar had unloe ked the door, and was | 
pulling it with all his might. 

“It don’t open that way, you idiot!” shouted the 
squire, taking in the man’s predicament instantly. 
“Tt slides back!’ 





| AT LAST! AT LAST! 


She forgot how y¥ y 





A man whois always on the lookout for novelties, 
says the St. James’s Budget, recently asked a 
| dealer in automobiles if there was anything new 
in machines. 

“There’s a patented improvement that has just 
been put on he market,” replied the dealer, “A 
folding horse that fits under the seat.’ 
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**High as the 
Alps in Quality.’’ 


Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome 
as bread and butter. 


PETER’ 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food and a delicious after- 
dinner bonbon. Does not create thirst. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson 8t., N.Y. 











Clean 
Sharp 
Cuts 


are always made with 
Keen Kutter Shears; be- 
cause the blades are not 
only sharp but kept in per- 
fect adjustment with a won- 
derful nut and bolt found on 
no other shears. Thus edge 
meets edge with absolute pre- 
cision, cutting material of 
any kind clean and true. 
That’s the reason 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS) 


are renowned for their perfect qualities. Made 
in all sizes and shapes for every use. Keen 
Kutter Shears have a right and left-hand bolt 
and nut, which positively prevents the blades 
from working loose. Ask for the kind marked 
Keen Kutter. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men and 
women, are the very best made. 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 

write us and learn where to 
get them. Scissors booklet 
sent free. 


A complete line of cutlery 
and tools is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 

“The Recollection of 
uality Remains Long 
fter the Price is For- 

gotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 298 Broadway, New York. 


Highest 
Award, 
World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. 
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BORATED TALCUN, 


TOILET 
POWDER, 


WV hat other toilet 


preparation is 

seen on the dress- 
ing tables of so 
many beautiful 
women or used 
so constantly to 
keep babies com- 
fortable at all sea- 
sons? After the 
game, the drive, 
the cruise, there’s 
a double value in 
MENNEN’S 
to refresh the skin. 
Sunburn, Rash, Prickly Heat, 
Chafed and Tender Skin all 
yield to its touch. Gentlemen use 


it after shaving. Get Mennen’s 
—the scientifically prepared. 


Look Out for Imitations. 


The Genuine has Face on Top of Box. 





Not on our PACKAGE but on our Powder 


powders. hig! 
me put up in ornamental pac! 
Sold for 2&c. ever. 
or by mail. (Sample Free.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
20 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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THE TRAIL OF 


Marion Jackson 
had nearly completed 
her hospital training, 
and was looking for- 
ward to her work as 
a nurse; but one day 
she realized that she 
was very tired of her 
surroundings. ‘The sight of the other nurses in 
their uniforms became almost unbearable. All 
the hospital atmosphere made her wish that she 
could get away into a new world, where hos- 
pitals were not known. After a day or two of 
this she had an afternoon to herself, and hur- 
ried away to call on a friend and try to forget 
that sickness existed. 

**l know just how you feel,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Hawley, when Marion complained of her 
‘*nerves,’’ ‘‘and what you need is something 
new to think of, something bright, amusing. 
Now we won’t sit here talking about hospital 
affairs, but we will go to a matinée. There’s 
a new play at the ‘Empire,’ and every one says 
it’s very bright.’’ 

‘*1 believe it would do me good,’’ said Marion, 
hopefully, and they hurried away toward the 
theater. 

They had just taken their seats when the 
curtain rose. Marion gasped and clutched at 
her friend’s arm. 

The first act represented an accident ward in 
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COMPANION. 











THE SERPENT. 


**There wouldn’t be 
any nurses or doctors 
there, I’m sure.’’ 
“No, indeed!’”’ 
laughed Mrs. Haw- 
ley. ‘‘Why, Marion, 


| was slowly approaching. 
| ‘*What is it?’’ again asked Mrs. Hawley. 

**It’s—it’s Doctor French, our house sur- 
geon,’’ whispered Marion. ‘‘O Louise, let’s 
go home! I can’t stop and speak with him, 1 
| really can’t!’’ 
| They hurried back down the path and took 
| the next car for the city. It so happened that 
| the two nurses occupied the seat in front of 
them! 

“*Now, Marion,” said Mrs. Hawley, seri- 
ously, ‘‘I can see that you are tired out. You 
must arrange to go with us up to the farm. It 
will be just the place for you to have a real 
rest. Not a hotel within twenty miles, and 
only half a dozen people besides ourselves. ’’ 

Marion’s face brightened. ‘‘Indeed I will, 
Louise. I feel rested just to think of getting 
away from everything. 











on her trip in good spirits. At 
the end of their railroad journey 





“I CAN'T STOP AND 
SPEAK WITH HIM, 
I REALLY 

CAN’TI" 












DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


they found a team from the 
farm waiting for them, and as 
they drove over the pleasant 
country roads Marion confided 
to Mrs. Hawley that she was 
already beginning to feel that 
hospitals were of some use, after 
all, and that nurses and doctors | 
were not really objectionable 
people. 

**T knew this place would be 
just what you needed,’’ said 
Mrs. Hawley. 

The big white farmhouse, with 
its broad piazzas, stood on a 
hill, and directly back of it was 
a grove of pine-trees. ‘The 
farmer’s wife made them wel- 
come, and told them that sup- 
per would be ready in a short 
time, and Marion went into her 
room with a light heart. Going 
toward the window, she looked 
out. In the shade of the pines 
a hammock was strung, and be- 
side the hammock sat a young 
woman in an immaculate blue- 
striped gown. Marion eagerly 
leaned forward. 

“It’s the Pierce girl,’’ she 
murmured, recalling one of the 
hospital graduates of the year 
before. Then she ran across the 
narrow entry and rapped at Mrs. 
Hawley’s door. 

‘*Louise! Louise !’’ she called. 
‘*Please come into my room a 
minute. 

**Come to the window,’’ she 








a hospital. Nurses in uniform stood about; it 
was as if Marion had stepped into her usual 
work, 

“Come out, Louise,’? she whispered. ‘‘I 
can’t stand it. The real thing is bad enough, 
but this —’’ 

Mrs. Hawley murmured sympathetically as 
her friend drew her toward the door. 

“It’s too bad, dear, but perhaps after all 
fresh air will be better for you. Let’s take a 
trolley-car ride into the country, and have an 
afternoon out-of-doors, where you won’t see a 
thing to remind you of your work.’’ 

Marion sighed with relief at the idea. 

**That will be better, Louise. It really is too 
pleasant to stay indoors, anyway,’’ and in a 
few moments they had boarded an electric car 
and were spinning away toward the country. 
When they reached the end of the car-line they 
were at the foot of a hill from which a fine view 
of the surrounding country was to be had, and 
they started to climb it. 

““There,’’ said Marion, as they went leisurely 
up the slope, ‘‘this is better! O Louise!’’ and 
She stopped suddenly, her eyes fixed on two 
figures in front of her. 

Mrs. Hawley looked. Two nurses in blue 
and white striped uniforms were walking di- 
rectly in front of them. 

“‘Never mind,’’ said Mrs. Hawley. ‘‘We’ll 
turn off on this side path. It’s too much of a 
climb to go up the hill, anyway.’’ 

Marion giggled convulsively, but in a few 
moments they were again alone? in a shady 
wood path. 

; “When we come to a comfortable rock we'll 
sit down and rest,’? said Mrs. Hawley. ‘‘I 
want to tell you where Phil and I are going for 
our vacation. It’s a farmhouse in the western 
part of the state, where only a few people go. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


said, as her friend joined her. 
‘*Look!’’ and she pointed to 
|the little group under the pine-trees. ‘‘It’s 
Minnie Pierce,’ she said. ‘‘She graduated 
|from the hospital last year, and here she is 
with a patient.’’ 

**O you poor child!”’ said Mrs. Hawley. 

Marion laughed. ‘‘I don’t mind a bit,’’ she | 
said. ‘‘It’s so ludicrous! 1 always liked 
Minnie Pierce. But isn’t it funny, Louise, | 
that you can’t escape anything ?’’ 

‘I don’t think it is at all funny,” said Mrs. | 
Hawley. ‘‘I think it is a shame, and we won’t | 
stay here a day, dear. We will find another | 
place, where there isn’t such a thing known as 
a trained nurse.’”’ 

Marion shook her head laughingly. ‘‘There 
isn’t any such place,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’m 
rather glad to see Minnie Pierce.’’ | 
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} THE BETTER PLAN. 


M unusually soiled and disreputable-looking 
tramp applied at Mrs. Throckmorton’s 
| kitchen door for something to eat. He did not | 
have the appearance of a real sufferer, and got | 
nothing. As he went away he stopped at the | 
front gate and made a peculiar mark with | 
| colored chalk on the post. | 








| Mrs. Throckmorton reported the matter to 
her husband. 
‘*You’d better go and wash it off while it’s 
fresh, Henry,’’ she said, ‘* The impudent | 
vagabond !’” 
| ‘Did you give him anything?’’ asked Mr. | 
| Throckmorton. 
‘No; he looked like a drunkard. ’’ 
‘‘Well, then, you’d better let the mark stay | 
there. It will save trouble, both for us and his | 
| comrades. ”’ 
| Of a truth it seemed to have that effect. So 


It is ten miles from a railroad, right among the | long as that mark remained on the gate-post 


hills, a delightful place. ’’ 


the Throckmortons were not troubled by 


“I wish I could go with you,’’ said Marion. | tramps. 


what is it?’’ for the | 
girl had stopped short | 
in the path, and was looking at a man who 


I’ll go if you can start | 
the fifteenth. ’’ 

That was only a week later, and Marion | 
| waited eagerly for the day to come, and started | 


NONINININT SI 
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THE NATIONAL 
LUTE. 





_ How to give the Salute to the Flag.—Right hand lifted, palm downward, to a 
line with the forehead and close to it. Standing thus, all repeat together, slowly: 


“I PLEDGE Allegiance to my Flag and 
to the Republic for which it stands: 
One Nation indivisible, with Liberty 
and Justice for All.” 


At the words, “to my Flag,” the right hand is extended gracefully, palm upward, 
toward the Flag, and remains in this gesture till the end of the affirmation; whereupon 
all hands immediately drop to the side. 


This National Flag Salute or “Pledge of Allegiance” 
was given, under the leadership of “The Youth’s Com- 
panion,” by more than 12,000,000 Public School Pupils 
during the “National Public School Celebration” of 
October 21, 1892. 

So patriotic and appropriate was this “Pledge of 
Allegiance” that it has been perpetuated and is still 
given in thousands of schools in all parts of the 
country. The National Salute, and its universal 
adoption in the Public Schools, is strongly advocated 
by patriotic educators and organizations. 








SCHOOL FLAG LAWS. 


It will interest you to know that there is a growing 
sentiment for floating the United States flag over the 
public schools of the land. ‘This sentiment is now so 
strong that the following states and territories have 
already passed compulsory flag laws: 





New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio, Michigan 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
North Dakota 
Washington 
Wyoming 

New Mexico 
Arizona 

Idaho 
Oklahoma 














In recognition of the vital necessity for an educated 
citizenship in a Republic like ours, the state not only 
makes it possible for all to secure an education, but it 
insists that all children of school age must attend 
school. The significance, then, of the flag over the 
schoolhouse is apparent, as it floats over these millions 
of pupils in training for American citizenship. 

These flag laws instruct school boards to procure 
for each school building, and at the expense of town 
or district, a bunting flag, pole and appliances for 
raising, school boards to prescribe regulations for 
proper custody and display of the flag. 


We have copies of School Flag Laws which we shall be very glad to send to indi- 
viduals or organizations in states where such laws have not yet been passed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Mushroom Raising " " , 
This Book shows you the great 
profit in mushroom raising. It 
tells you how you can make 


money on a very small outlay. 
























To all interested we will send 
this Book free. Write before - ‘ ° oO of 
the limited edition is exhausted. For our catalogue illustrating all of Z S : 
INION SEED CO. (Ine.), : : OES 
Dept. 15, 104 Hanover Street, BOSTON. the different styles and stating the Bice ee tockings 








exact net prices of the Dighton— 
high grade, heavy, durable and 
economical cooking range, for 
coal or wood. One cent for a postal 
to us will save you from $12.00 to 
$15.00 in the price you pay for it. 

It has all the latest attachments 
for wood or coal with and without 
hot water attachment. Hot Water 
Tank (attached), etc. 

No matter what make you favor, 
be sure to send for our catalogue 


the Toffee i@] ng before you buy. 


You don’t buy from an unknown firm— We’ ve been making Stoves for 47 years. 
TOFFEE. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. Old ( 
If it’s Mackintosh’s Toffee, it is the delicious r 


old English candy that is taking America by 
storm. If it isn’t Mackintosh’s, you don’t want 
it unless you want an imitation. 
The best confectionery that can 
be bought is that sold under the 
label of Necco Sweets. This label 


For Boys. 


When the boy goes 
back to school be 
sure he has on our 
famous, comforta- 
ble, wear-proof 


Pickaninny Stockings 


Shaped ankle so they don’t wrin- 
kle underthe shoe. Made of fine 
Egyptian yarn. Bestin every way. 








Let us know if your dealer 
doesn’t sell them. 
No. 11—1x 1 rib for boys. 
No. 21—2x 1 rib for boys. 
No. 31—1 x 1 fine rib for girls. 


PICKANINNY STOCKING CO., 
61 Leonard 8t., New York City. 



































Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The Original Old English Candy, 


sold in ten-cent cartons, my name and face on 
every package. 

If you haven’t tried it do so to-day. It’s the 
most delicious and pure candy that you ever had. 

No, not a chewing candy. You break off a small 
bit and let it dissolve in the mouth. A ten-cent 
cake will last one person all day, and you will 
want another piece the next day. 

If your dealer smiles and says he hasn’t got 





e 
















was originated as a protection to 


Mackintosh’s, but has an imitation, if you’re gen- 

uine you will of course try another dealer. Iam candy purchasers. The Necco 
always ready to send my Toffee by mail. Send ten RS 

cents for the first size package or $1.60 fora large Sweets label on a box of any 





four-pound family tin, but try your dealer first. 


kind of candy assures its whole- 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. c 


someness and goodness. Try a 
box of 


Leorrqegron 


and enjoy the most tempting chocolates you ever tasted—delicate 
in flavor, rich in quality. This is but one example of the superiority 
of Necco Sweets. If you would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are buying confections that are absolutely good and whole- 
some, always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where 
the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 











SOIT Tana 


New Rugs 


Made from your 


Old Carpets 


are very desirable ‘ 
for summer and sea- 
shore cottages. We 
7) can make them 
almost any size 
; that you wish. 


ev 





Iced! | 


Seems more delicious than ever these hot 
days. Shows that Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee is better than real coffee, whether | 





served hot or cold, summer or winter. 
20 Cents a Pound. 
Get it—if you have to go to the other grocer. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Circular. 











LEWIS BATTING CO., t y ; 
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he School Grounds 


























UNIMPROVED. 


IMPROVED. 


HERE are still hundreds of school grounds all over New England where no attempts have yet 

been made to improve and beautify their condition. How is it in your own town? Look the 

next time you pass. “If we see a school building that is attractive, with trees and well-kept 
shrubbery about it, and with some green sod and flower-beds in the summer-time, and with a whole 
and bright American flag floating over it, we shall be likely to find that things are about as they should 
be inside. If the building looks ugly and the grounds are unkempt, we shall be likely to find that the 
schoolhouse is dirty, unhealthful, and unattractive to the children.” 

Organize a committee this summer, get the grounds ready and set out trees and shrubbery in the 
fall. Our word for it, you will be surprised at the good results it will have upon the whole school. 
We are willing to help you if you will write us. When the work is finished we will make your school 
a present of some historical pictures. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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